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Teach business methods 


with modern business equipment 


ITTO has won a place of major 

importance in the modern office 
... and a place of equal importance in 
up-to-date business schools. The reason 
is simple. Commercial instruction is 
as much concerned with practice as with 
theory. Ditto is an essential part of 


business practice. 


Ditto is used in every line of business 
for making copies direct from written, 
typed or drawn originals without the 
use of stencil, type or carbon. Familiar- 
ity with Ditto’s swift, easy 
operation, and a thorough 
knowledge of its adaptabil- 
ity to office routine is an 
essential part of the train- 
ing for secretarial and 
junior clerical positions. 


That’s why a course in 
the use and operation of 


Ditto will attract enroll- 


ments in your school. 


W. 8. BARN; 
TRAINING 
inp, ‘MOoL 


PUBLisne 
Des 
Y DiTTo, INCORPORATED 
** 


PRICE 10 CENTs 


We have published this book, “Ditto 
—Its Use and Operation,” as a 
means of helping you plan and carry 
out instruction in the use and op- 
eration of Ditto equipment. Writ- 
ten by an authority, it is suitable for 
high schools, business colleges and 
higher institutions giving instruction 
in office practice and secretarial 


training. Write for free copy. 


Ditto, Incorporated 


2249 West Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 
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ARITYPER> cuanceaste type 


TYPISTS are 
now becoming 
VARITYPISTS 


With the introduction of the 
Varityper, the new business writ- 
ing machine, and its adoption by 
many leading corporations and 
executives, secretaries and stenog- 
raphers are finding greater variety 
in their work and added pride in 
the production of better typing. 


The Varityper improves the 
quality of all office typing and 
broadens the field of usefulness of 
typewritten matter. Its exclusive 
features—changeable type and 
variable spacing—make it possi- 
ble to produce on one Varityper 
the work that would require a 
dozen ordinary machines. 


Any typist can acquire her 
normal speed on a Varityper 
within the same time and with no 
more difficulty than is involved 
in changing to any other make of 
machine. The Varityper occupies 
the same space as an ordinary 
typewriter, is mechanically sim- 
pler, several pounds lighter. 


The Varityper is the modern 
writing machine and no school of 
business practice is complete with- 
out instruction and practice work 
on the Varityper in its course of 
study. 


VARITYPER, Ine. 


Chrysler Building New York 
Telephone: VAnderbilt 3-2590 


Varitypers are used by many leading 
corporations including 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY - GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC - JOHNS MANVILLE - IN- 
TERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY - CHRYS- 
LER MOTORS - NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
AND INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINE, 


ARITYPER- variable SPACING 


Teachers 
of Typewriting 


—who make mechanical skill 
interesting 


—who give their students a 
rich variety of copy 


—who present typing in the 
beginning as it will actual- 
ly be practiced later 


Never face confusion and 
discouragement in their classes 


WALTON - MACLEAN TYPEWRITING 
PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE enables 
you to measure your student’s skill in writing 
on the basis of what he can do. . . not ac- 
cording to a page in the text. The emphasis 
is placed on his development of skill, not on 
the amount of work he has “completed.” 


The natural way is the easy way to learn any 
subject, especially a skill subject. Learning 
the keyboard as a whole—through the typing 
of words—teaches the coordinated use of the 
fingers, with greater speed and accuracy as the 
natural reward. 


This text gives you ample opportunity to ex- 
ercise your own judgment in training your 
students. Your ability and necessity in the 
classrooms are recognized, and you will not 
find ready-made directions in the text which 
conflict with your knowledge of the needs of 
particular students. 


You will appreciate the absence of useless and 
meaningless exercises in Walton - Maclean 
Typewriting Procedure and Practice . . . the 
abundance of copy taken from actual business 
files . . . the complete freedom given you to 
put something personal into your teaching. 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Avenue 


Walton Publishing Company, 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Please send me without obligation an examination copy of 
Walton-Maclean Typewriting Procedure and Practice. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaATION when writing to advertisers. 
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A Class in Office Practice in San Francisco’s Modern High School of Commerce 


Let us help you to 
organize an Office Practice Course 


“OKILL” is what employers are seeking today. Commercial education that develops 
“skill” in the operation of office machines is practical, marketable education. 
Thousands of Monroe Adding-Calculators are being used in the offices, 
stores and factories of America every day. The student who has acquired a knowl- 
edge of Monroe operation has a definite value to offer in seeking employment. 
We have prepared for principals and teachers of High Schools and Com- 
mercial Schools two valuable text books to assist in organizing and conducting 
a successful course in office practice training on Monroe Adding-Calculatozs. 


THE MONROE SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—a 200-page 
book devoted to the figure problems common in business today. 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE IN TWENTY-FIVE LESSONS—this is divided 
into class periods with frequent tests. 


For further information telephone the Mouroe office nearest you or 
write to our Educational Department at Orange 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Ine. 


Orange, New Jersey 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF  BuSINESS EpUCATION when writing to advertisers. 
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General W. W. Atterbury 


N a business trip to the Rio Grande 
Valley, General W. W. Atterbury, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 

gave an interview in New Orleans that is well 
described as a triple blow at pessimism. 

1—America is now surely pulling out of the 
bog of depression. “Any other point of view, 
in the light of national history and world 
history, is absurd.” 

2—There is nothing fundamentally new in 
the problems of economics or finance. The 
trouble came in the same old way—specula- 
tion, overconfidence, depression, lack of con- 
fidence. The cure will come from the same 
old reliable remedy—restoration of public con- 
fidence, and this is now at work. 


3—The age of opportunity, instead of draw- 
ing toward a close, is still calling for pioneers. 
But they must be a different kind of pioneers, 
for instance, from those who built the first 
railroad lines across this continent. The fron- 
tiers have changed, the tools are different and 
their use must be learned. As for the future 
of the railroads, with motor buses, motor 
trucks and airplanes now added to trains— 
well, General Atterbury wishes that he were 
going “to have the fun of starting as a young 
railroad man of 20 here in 1982.” 

No depression can hold out against busi- 
ness leaders of that faith and courage.—Pitts- 
burgh Post Gazette. 
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The 1931 Year Book of ce or 


the Eastern Commercial «The Journal of the 
feachers Association National Education 


Vins High Distinction its annual list of the 


ixty outstanding books on American education. In 
‘his 1931 list the recent year book of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association is to be found. 
Congratulations are due the officers and members of 
‘his organization—particularly Dr. Edward J. Mc- 
Namara, Principal of the High School of Commerce, 
New York City, who served as editor of the year 
hook, “Modern Methods of Teaching Business Sub- 
ects.” This is the third year book of this organiza- 
iion to win a place in the annual list of sixty out- 
standing books on education. 


This signal achievement has not been made possible 
simply by the work of individual business educators, 
as individuals,—but chiefly by the loyal and hardwork- 
ing cooperation of individual members and officers 
in an organization of business teachers with a definite 
and forward-looking program which has inspired and 
merited best cooperative efforts. While business cdu- 
cation will always have a place for strong individual 
leaders, as it always has had, yet the crying need of 
business education at the present time, in the several 
states and in the National, is COOPERATIVE 
LEADERSHIP. 


Problems of business education, as are those of all 
larger phases of American life, are too complex and 
many-sided to be encompassed, as a rule, by a single 
mind. The interplay of many minds on these prob- 
lems is needed—an interplay in which strongly diverse 
ideas may be entertained but at the same time with a 
feeling of personal good will and a willingness to act 
cooperatively when the group, as such, has decided 
upon an apparently workable solution. 


Such a spirit of working together to great achieve- 
ment has become a wonderful force in the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association. It seems to have 
become the fashion to think independently but to act 
cooperatively. And the programs of this organiza- 
tions are not built merely from year to year, as with 
most organizations of business teachers, but the execu- 
tive committee plans its programs several years ahead. 
This practice of planning ahead creates vision, in- 
spires cooperation, and results in high achievement. 

It is in this spirit of progress and of united effort 
that the 1932 year book is being prepared and will 
be presented at the convention this month in New 
York City on March 24, 25 and 26. This year book 
will be a second volume on “Modern Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects.” Another great conven- 
tion resulting in another outstanding year book will 
undoubtedly be the well-merited accomplishment of 
President Atlee L. Percy, Secretary Alexander S. 
Massell, Editor Edward J. McNamara, and the always 


OUR OPINION 


necessary treasurer, Arnold M. Lloyd, in cooperation 
with a professionally-spirited Executive Board and a 
forward-looking membership of over two thousand 
workers in business education. 


1 


Research in Commercial convention ‘of the 
Teacher Training National Association 

of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions, February 25, 1932, it 
was voted by the Board of Directors in line with a 
suggestion made by Mr. Earl W. Barnhart, Chief, 
Commercial Education Service, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, to appoint a National Commis- 
sion on Research in Commercial Teacher Training 
which commission is to cooperate with the United 
States Office of Education in its present National Sur- 
vey of the Education of Teachers. 

The United States Office of Education in its study 
has collected considerable data on business teachers 
along with other groups of teachers. It is highly im- 
portant that an organization of business education 
should carefully study these data, and make best pos- 
sible use of them for professional advancement. Dr. 
Guy C. Gamble, in immediate charge of the study, and 
Mr. J. O. Malott, specialist in commercial education, 
both of the United States Office of Education, have 
offered their whole-hearted support in helping to make 
the results of the study as beneficial as possible to the 
cause of better commercial teacher training. 

The new president of the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher Training Institutions, Professor 
Helen Reynolds of Ohio University, will soon an- 
nounce the members of the Commission which we 
hope will be able to make a valuable contribution. If 
the Commissior. can succeed in presenting the facts on 
the needs and opportunities of commercial teacher 
training in a graphic and convincing way, the report 
should have far-reaching influence in leading many 
more of America’s great universities to establis defi- 
nite and adequate programs for the preparation of 
business teachers. 

And what the National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions is preparing to do in 
cooperation with the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, some other national organization of business 
education likewise has a similar opportunity of pro- 
fessional service with the same Office of Education 
in its present National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion. Business Educators should not entirely leave the 
interpretation of such survey data in the hands of 
other groups of educators, particularly with reference 
to the implications of such data on business education. 
Instead business educators should be aggressive and 
most thoughtful in making their own interpretations, 
and in asserting constructive leadership in matters 
that directly bear upon business education. 
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How Have Successful Business 
Organizations Met The Current 
Period Of Readjustment ® 


7... adopting progressive machine short cuts which decrease 


expenditures and increase efficiency. 


We have prepared a brochure which contains information 
covering the experience of a number of schools that have re- 
duced the cost and increased the efficiency of their Typewriting 


Departments through the adoption of modern machine aids. 


If you would like a complimentary copy of this brochure, 


just fill in and mail the coupon below. 


DicTAPHONE 
Sates CorporaATION 


206 GRAYBAR BLDG. NEW YORK CITY 


Educational Division, Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
206 Graybar Building, New York City 


Please send me the brochure referred to above 


Ve will greatly appreciate your mentioning Tue JouRNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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CAN EDUCATION REDUCE RISKpP 


By Clinton M. File 


Department of Commerce, State Teachers’ College, Indiana, Pa. 


DUCATION should help a per- 

son to adjust himself to his en- 
vironment. His social environment 
js coinplex in our modern industrial 
society With its large-scale machine 
techn logy and mass production and 
with specialization and interdepend- 
ence »f workers and business units. 
Thes factors, together with the de- 
sire :or profits and with the chance 
for icompetent and inexperienced 
persous to enter business, tend to 
accelvrate loss, cost, and damage to 
our -ociety, especially in periods of 
busii ess depression such as the one 
thro: gh which we are passing. As 
the «conomic system is thrown out 
of bilance, risks of the consumer, 
laborer, investor, and business man- 
ager increase. 

Tlese risks present challenging 
pro» lems to business educators. 
How can we give a type of business 
education to minimize uncertainty ; 
to hclp the citizen, the consumer, the 
investor, the employee, and the busi- 
ness manager adjust themselves ef- 
fectively to a complex business en- 
vironment? If we can help these 
persons solve their risk problems, 
we will also serve society. 


Common Risks 


Consumers of goods and services 

are subjected to many risks which 
can be reduced by business educa- 
tion. The principal causes for these 
risks are: the system of prices, the 
choice of goods on the market, and 
the producers’ quest for profits. 
Anything which affects our econ- 
omic order, however, ultimately af- 
fects the user of goods and services. 
For example, the principal incident 
of costs not only falls on the con- 
sumer, but he may also be one of the 
following: investor, employee, pro- 
ducer of goods, or business man- 
ager. In this interdependence and 
specialization, the consumer bears 
risks indirectly and directly. 
_ Indirectly, the consumer is  sub- 
ject to risks as a member of a group. 
To understand them and to adjust 
himself intelligently to them, the 
consumer should know how wealth 
is distributed, how prices are related 
to wages and standards of living, 
how mass production increases con- 
sumers’ buying power, and how 
goods are distributed. 

I-ducation should also help him 
solve these problems. Hence we 


have the problem of how to acquaint 
him with knowledge concerning 
how, when, and where to buy good; 
of suitable quantity and quality. 
Governmental agencies protect him 
against vigorous individualism, to a 
certain extent, by inspection of 
weights and measures, labels, trade 
marks, and pure food laws. Never- 
theless, he must always be on guard 
to buy with his own best interests 
in mind. Then there is the problem 
of getting the proper quantity of 
goods for the purpose desired. In 
solving this problem, the consumer 
finds it necessary to combat strong 
competion for his dollar among dif- 
ferent industries and_ concerns. 
Some results of this fierce compe- 
tition are: biased and misdirected 
information in advertising, “high- 
pressure” salesmanship, and _ too 
“easy” partial payments. Business 
education of the right type should 
teach the consumer where to obtain 
unbiased information; how to buy 
wisely ; how to exercise his freedom 
of choice for goods and services; 
how to protect himse!f against “loan 
sharks” and unfaix contracts; and 
how to use the services of banks, 
cooperative societies, research 
agencies, and standardization which 
have been established for his bene- 
fit. 


The Problem of Distribution 


The intelligent spending of the 
consumer’s dollar also raises the 
problem of the proper distribution 
and administration of the family in- 
come. He should, therefore, be 
taught thrift, budgeting, and how to 
carry on his everyday business af- 
fairs with dispatch and efficiency. 

These problems suggest the need 
for a type of business education for 
the consumers as a part of our edu- 
cational system if they are to adjust 
themselves effectively to living in 
this business age.’ 

Although employees in the United 
States receive better wages and have 
a higher standard of living than in 
any other country of the world, 
workers as well as consumers have 
many unsolved problems which 
challenge business and our educa- 
tional system. These problems, es- 


1. Kyrk, Hazel, “Education Rational 
Consumption,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology (September 1930) pp. 171-173. 


pecially unemployment, become 
most serious in times of business de- 
pression. William Green, president 
of the American Federation of 
Labor, estimated that there were 
more than 6,000,000 workers un- 
employed January 1, 1932. 

What are some of the uncertain- 
ties of employees’ Can their risks 
be cut by the right type of educa- 
tion? Wage earners are subject to 
economic insecurity. The workers’ 
first concern, therefore, is how to 
qualify for a job, hold it, and win 
promotion therein. Business and 
industrial education train for spe- 
cialized jobs. Vocational education 
therefore helps to avoid unemploy- 
ment. The problem now is_ to 
broaden this training so as to 
shorten the apprenticeship period 
and accelerate promotion as the 
workers’ abilities will permit; to 
give training which facilitates trans- 
fer, if necessary, from one job to 
another related one; to re-train the 
victims of technological unemploy- 
ment. A better type of training and 
further cooperation with business is 
necessary to enable us to keep pace 
with the rapid changes of invention, 
technology, and business procedures. 
Moreover, in helping to solve the 
problem of unemployment, business 
education, through a system of vo- 
cational guidance and_ follow-up, 
can guide the worker into a job for 
which his aptitudes fit him and help 
him make progress in his chosen 
work. In addition to guidance, 
business and industrial education, in 
cooperation with industry, can re- 
duce physical hazards in industry, 
such as fatigue, accidents, and oc- 
cupational disease. 


Teaching the “Why” of Business 


Finally business education, by 
broadening its scope, can give the 
prospective employee certain knowl- 
edge which should give him intelli- 
gent understanding about the impli- 
cations and relationship of emplov- 
ment and thus teach him “why,” the 
basis of intelligent skill. This in- 
formation should include a study of 
the development and nature of our 
industrial society; the necessity of 
cooperation of employer and em- 
ployee to reduce the risks of both; 
the labor market; unemployment 
and its prevention; the trade union; 
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unemployment insurance, work- 
men’s compensation laws and old 
age pensions. 

In cooperation with industry, edu- 
cation can help solve many of the 
present problems of our machine 
age.” The worker must be properly 
trained and protected against unem- 
ployment, industrial hazards, and 
exploitation. Enlightened knowl- 
edge has improved the welfare of 
the worker in the past; business 
education should play an important 
role in future progress. 

Furthermore, the majority of 
consumers and employees will also 
be investors. According to esti- 
matcs, financial frauds cost the 
American people from one to two 
billion dollars per year.* Another 
billion dollars was loaned by private 
finance companies, much of which 
was probably at usurious rates of in- 
terest. Add to this amount the 60 
per cent shrinkage in the value of 
stock securities since the 1929 stock 
market crash; the yearly losses of 
commercial and bank failures—in 
1931 there were 26,381 commercial 
failures involving $2,280,829,316 1li- 
abilities and 1,556 bank suspensions 
involving $1,475,290,000 liabilities® 
and it is evident that society has a 
financial problem, the solution of 
which challenges our educational 
system. 


Investment Risks 


What are some of the risks of in- 
vestors? Can they be reduced by 
education? In the first place, the 
consumer and citizen must solve the 
problems of regular employment 
and the efficient administration of 
the family income so that some 
funds will be available for saving 
and investment. In addition to 
solving these problems, of course, 
he must have an incentive to save. 
But after money is saved, does the 
citizen know how to prevent its 
loss? The prospective investor is 
then confronted with “glib-tongued” 
promotors, peddlers of worthless se- 
curities, and other types of financial 
parasites. The Blue Sky Laws, 
Fraud Acts, and Regulatory Acts 
are intended to protect him against 
these ingenuous salesmen, but legal 
devices, while helpful, will not en- 
sure him against a lack of financial 
knowledge. 


2. Day, Frank J., 
Journal of Educational Sociology (March 


“Education and Labor,” 


1931), pp. 434-442. 

3. Moorhouse, W. R., “Raiders of the Bank 
Account: Commercial Frauds and High 
Pressure Security Salesmen,” American 
Bankers’ Association Journal (February 
1930), p. 787. 

Shepherd, Wm, G., ‘“‘A Money Lender Con- 
fesses,’”’ Colliers’ Weekly (March 14, 1931), 
p. 10. 

The New York Times, Section 2, N17 
(January 17, 1932). 


Through adequate financial train- 
ing, business education can stop the 
operations of these enemies of so- 
ciety. This financial knowledge can 
be derived from a study of our fin- 
ancial institutions; mortgage com- 
panies and land banks, bond houses, 
trust companies, insurance com- 
panies, commercial banks, and the 
stock exchanges; and the types of 
securities and services which each 
offers for sale. This study will help 
the investor plan his investment 
program, select his investments on 
the basis of facts rather than “tips,” 
and set up certain standards for his 
securities, such as: safety, diversi- 
fication, marketability, assurance of 
income, and growth of principal. 
He should also know when and 
where to obtain expert financial 
counsel. On the other hand, he will 
learn when to transfer some risks 
by insurance contracts. 

In cooperation with business and 
such agencies of adult education as 
the radio, newspapers and maga- 
zines, business education, at all 
levels of instruction, can give the 
necessary knowledge which will help 
investors protect themselves. It is 
estimated that 94 men out of 100 
who arrive at the age of 65 are pen- 
niless.° The need, therefore, is im- 
perative that our citizens know why 
and how financial risks can be re- 
duced, when and where to buy and 
sell securities or secure credit, and 
where to obtain expert financial ser- 
vices and counsel. If knowledge re- 
places ignorance, more families will 
be independent, and society will 
benefit through a reduction of fin- 
ancial losses and a more efficient 
conservation of wealth. 

Business managers and producers 
of goods and services are also sub- 
jected to many risks in our econ- 
omic order. To compensate them 
for taking these chances, those go- 
ing into business expect profits. 
Some of these uncertainties exist 
within the business and others arise 
as a result of dealing with outsiders. 
Risks may be classified as: (1) 
those which must be borne directly; 
(2) those which may be transferred 
to others; and (3) those which may 
be reduced or eliminated.’ 


Chance in Farming 


Among those risks which must be 
borne directly, producers of agri- 
cultural products and raw materials 
are subject to all of the physical 
hazards of nature such as floods, 


6. Augustus, Thomas, “The Challenge to the 
Commercial Teacher,” Spotlights in Com. 
mercial Education IV, p. 2. 

7. Hardy, C. O. Risk and Risk Bearing, 
Chicago; The University of Chicago Press, 
1924, p. 10. 


storms, frosts, etc. Moreover, pro- 
ducers of manufactured goods must 
cope with the uncertainties of 
quantity and quality of raw ma- 
terials, the unstable personal ele- 
ment of labor and wages, the suppiy 
of capital and interest, and the rapid 
changes due to styles, consumer de- 
mand, and inventions. Producers of 
personal services encounter the 
hazards of impairment of. skill 
through accidents and loss of health. 
When selling their products, all 
business managers and_ producers 
encounter the risks inherent in our 
economic system. In times of !usi- 
ness depression, this system results 
in a surplus or oversupply of g ods 
and materials because the prcduc- 
tion of goods is out of balance with 
their consumption. 

On the other hand, many hazards 
are transferred to others throug!) in- 
surance contracts. Some of these 
contracts protect persons, e.g., life, 
accident, health, and workmen’s 
compensation insurance. Ot er 
contracts protect property, e.g., as 
fire, marine, tornado, hail, theft, 
flood, earthquake, title, acciclent, 
public liability, property damage, 
and collision insurance. 


Knowledge as a Means of Control 


Still other types of risks may be 
reduced or eliminated through so- 
cial control and superior knowledge. 
Examples of social control are the 
Federal Reserve Banking System 
and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which are intended to pro- 
tect some managers and producers 
against unscrupulous competition 
and monopoly. Probably the most 
effective way to reduce or eliminate 
business failures and the human suf- 
fering which accompanies them, 
however, is to educate business man- 
agers and producers for competition 
and cooperation which should be in- 
telligent, fair, and efficient. Busi- 
ness education should teach them 
how to reduce or prevent losses 
which are accelerated in times of 
business depression. This training 
involves the application of such su- 
perior knowledge as the following: 
how to use budgetary control and 
cost accounting; how io study the 
market in order to maintain a proper 
balance between consumption and 
production; how to use forecasting 
agencies, research, scientific man- 
agement, and science. Business 
education can give to business man- 
agers and producers the enlighten- 
ment, social outlook, the knowledge 
skills which will help them 
avoid waste, control the agencies of 
our machine age, balance our eco- 
nomic forces, and thereby reduce 
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the hazards of our industrial so- 
ciety. 

Today consumers, employees, in- 
yvestors, producers and _ business 
managers bear many risks which 
can be reduced by education. And 
yet these risks are interdependent. 
To illustrate: “If employment could 
be completely eliminated the 
workers would therefore have ap- 
proximately four billion dollars in 
their pockets and _ consequently 
coul: buy many of the commodities 
whici they and their families badly 
need. Even if unemployment were 
redu-ed by one-quarter, the workers’ 
incoiae would be increased annually 
by nearly a billion do!lars.”* In the 
first place, many of our risks should 
emp asize, from the very beginning 
of a pupil’s career, character train- 
ing and the importance of sound 
busi: ess ethics. In the second place, 
educ ition can reduce risks by pre- 
students in business knowl- 
edge and skills. Schools and _ col- 
leges can cooperate in this under- 
taking, specializing in that task for 
whic each is best fitted. 


The Junior High School 


In the junior-high-school field, a 
pupil! who will probably enter busi- 
ness should be trained to use the 
tools of business, viz., English, 
writing, and arithmetic, so that he 
can meet the standards acceptable 
to business. Through keeping in 
mind the demands of business, ele- 
mentary schools help their 
pupils meet business needs with a 
saving of time to students and 
teachers and with greater satisfac- 
tion to business men. 

The commercial departments of 
senior high schools, as everyone 
knows, equip students for initial 
business vocations, e.g., clerks, 
stenographers, secretaries, book- 
keepers, and salesmen. Yet in giv- 
ing such specialized training to 
students, we have neglected to give 
much needed training for promo- 
tion and ultimate needs. To avoid 
the risks of premature and too nar- 
tow specialization, should we not in- 
clude in the business curriculum 
more training in social-business sub- 
jects? Such a curriculum would 
have economics as-its core. Sociol- 
ogy, business organization and ad- 
ministration, finance, marketing, 
business psychology, and production 
should also be included and co- 
ordinated with economics and ski!l 
subjects of specialization. The use 
of such training would be valuable 
to the business man and the citizen 


8 Douglas, Paul H., and Director, Aaron, in 
Risk and Risk Bearing, p. 67. 


in his various roles of consumer, in- 
vestor, employee, producer, and 
business manager; its adaptation 
would help him see business in its 
interrelationships and social impli- 
cations; its applications would help 
him to make more intelligent adjust- 
ments to the complexities of our 
business age, thereby reducing his 
risks and those of society. 


Training for Leadership 


The collegiate school of business 
is attempting to train students for 
leadership, social responsibility, and 
business statesmanship. Its training 
usually includes a broad background 
of social-business subjects and the 
knowledge and skills necessary for 
initial positions and the effective 
control of business. Other agencies 
of business education are: the cor- 
poration schools, the private busi- 
ness colleges, continuation schools, 
extension and _ correspondence 
schools. Each was established to 
meet needs for specialization in 
business education; each can_ per- 
form its own specialized task in 
meeting the challenge of solving the 
problems which we have outlined. 

Education, in helping students to 


make better adjustments, is a prepa- 
ration for life in all its aspects; but 
probably the majority of people will 
say that to them the most vital as- 
pect is that of making a living and 
getting ahead in the world. Our 
public schools, supported by taxa- 
tion, must meet the vocational and 
social needs of all classes of stud- 
ents. No doubt business education 
can help protect us against the bad 
business judgments and lack of spe- 
cialized and economic training of the 
great mass of men and women in- 
cluded in all these classes. Through 
leadership, cooperation, re- 
search, all of our schools should 
join hands to reduce unemployment, 
financial losses, business failures, 
and other hazards to health, life, and 
property in our industrial order. 
Business educators, in contact with 
business on the one hand and with 
education on the other, occupy a 
strategic position for leadership in 
planning and coordinating training 
for reducing risks in business. Edu- 
cation offers the best solution to our 
present problems, and the right 
type of business training should 
make a vital contribution by point- 
ing the way. 


A Call to Arms 


OST commercial teachers are 

already acquainted with the 
rapid growth of commercial edu- 
cation. One may glimpse this 
growth from the fact that in 1922 
there were 1,008,628 students pur- 
suing commercial subjects in the 
United States while in 1928 there 
were 1,767,661 students or a gain 
of 75 per cent. Yet, if we notice 
increased enrollments in particular 
subjects the growth is more 
marked. Between 1922 and 1928 
enrollment in office practice in- 
creased 40 per cent, commercial 
law increased 239 per cent, and 
commercial geography increased 
283 -er cent. From these facts the 
importance of Commercial Educa- 
tion cannot be overlooked. In 
many of our schools, perhaps, the 
number of commercial classes is 
running second to all courses of- 
fered in any one department, being 
surpassed only by English. 

Yet, with this growth and im- 
portance of commercial education 
we find many changes that should 
be made. In your school, is com- 
mercial geography taught by 
teachers of the commercial depart- 
ment? Is business English in the 


commercial or English  depart- 
ment? Is commercial arithmetic 
in the commercial or mathematics 
department? In what department 
is history of commerce?’  Indus- 
trial history? Commercial law? 
Perhaps, it is quite possible for 
some teachers in other depart- 
ments to teach commercial geog- 
raphy equally well as some teach- 
ers in the commercial department. 
But will you not agree that the in- 
terest of the teacher will affect the 
results of the subject that she is 
teaching’ Then “as the teacher's 
interests are bent, so will the 
course be inclined.” If commercial 
courses may be passed out to 
teachers in other departments, 
does not this then tear down our 
entire departmental system? Shall 
we go back to the days when a 
teacher taught anything that was 
passed out to him? 

Mr. Lyon in his Education for 
Business, points out: “Social-busi- 
ness subjects, directed and taught 
as they are, sometimes by strictly 
commercially minded individuals 
and sometimes by persons of pure- 
ly classical training, cannot be re- 
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CORRELATING SHORTHAND 
AND ‘TRANSCRIPTION 


By Eliza Johnson 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE fourth semester of short- 

hand and the second semes- 
ter of transcription are taught to- 
gether in Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. It 
might be of interest to readers to 
know how the program is worked 
out. 

Reigner’s Dictation Course in 
Business Literature is the regular 
class book, and for supplementary 
work the choice is free. The clas- 
ses keep a Vocabulary Book ar- 
ranged according to letters, as this 
is a very quick and easy way fora 
check-up and for review. 

The vocabulary, the addresses 
for the assigned letters, and all but 
the most common phrases are put 
on the board by pupils, if possible 
before the period begins. A check- 
up with the home preparation is 
made, and any words or phrases 
which are incorrect, or omitted, 
are immediately practiced. These 
letters are then dictated at eighty 
words per minute, read back, and 
checked. They are redictated at 
one hundred and read, so that all 
may check to learn if they were 
able to get the dictation. The dic- 
tation of prepared material is 
gradually increased up to one hun- 
dred-fifty words ner minute. When 
the pupils are checking the work, 
the notebooks are examined by the 
teacher who gives personal criti- 
cism. 

New Dictation 


The second part of the period is 
given over to new dictation. Sev- 
eral letters are dictated and read 
back. After each letter is read, the 
outlines of words and phrases are 
put on the board and _ practised. 
Sometimes the words and phrases 
from these letters are dictated and 
checked, and at other times the let- 
ters are dictated again and checked 
with work on board. ‘This new 
dictation starts at sixty, depending 
on the length and difficulty of the 
material and reaches one hundred 
by the end of the semester. Fre- 
quently Friday is given over en- 
tirely to new dictation after a 
check of the home preparation. 

The pupils’ endurance is tested 
by dictating letters and articles of 


great length. The Gregg Trans- 
cription Tests are used, starting 
with the three hundred word ones 
dictated at sixty words per min- 
ute, and gradually working up to 
the four hundred word ones dic- 
tated at eighty, and the five hun- 
dred ones dictated at one hundred. 
The pupils have an excellent op- 
portunity taking and transcribing 
the addresses given as part of the 
Senior Assembly programs which 
are held every other week. The 
best report is put on file in the of- 
fice of the Director of Activities. 


Vocational Guidance 


During the second semester of 
the year, the Vocational Guidance 
department has conferences on 
various subjects by people promin- 
ent in their lines. Last spring two 
pupils were assigned to each of 
the forty-three conferences. Their 
transcripts were bound and are in 


_the Library of the Vocational De- 


partment. 

As stated before, pupils taking 
Shorthand 4 also take Transcript 
2. There is a set program for each 
day, but it cannot always be fol- 
lowed. After an assembly _pro- 
gram, two days are devoted to 
transcribing it. Frequently this is 
not enough time. 

Monday of each week is devoted 
to assigned spelling and trouble- 
some punctuation culled from 
numerous manuscripts. 

On Tuesday, letters are dic- 
tated at the desired speed, trans- 
cribed, checked, and sometimes re- 
written in the class period, Help 
on outlines is given individually. 

Wednesday’s program is some- 
times the same as Tuesday’s. At 
other times these letters are graded 
by the teacher. When the letters 
are to be graded, no help is given 
on the outlines. 

Thursday’s transcripts are grad- 
ed if Wednesday’s have not been. 
The last part of each report period, 
on Thursday, only mailable letters 
are accepted. 

On Friday, the transcript is from 
the three hundred, four hundred or 
five hundred word dictations. 

A mimeographed chart is kept 
by each pupil to record and an- 


alyze his errors. The following is 
the heading: Date, material, length 
of material, rate of dictation, rate 
of transcription, errors, transcript, 
spelling, omissions, insertions, 
type, punctuation, English, »lace- 
ment, total errors, and grade. 


Grading Papers 


Papers are graded on accuracy, 
varying from ninety-five to n nety- 
eight per cent, no erasures all. .wed. 
Mailable letters are such as would 
be acceptable in a business office, 
neat erasures, of course, bein: per- 
mitted. 

A fifteen minute speed test 1s 
given everv other Friday. Once a 
month the rate of transcription is 
taken. 

During one Opportunity Period 
a week, pupils who have fallen be- 
low the median of the class report 
to make up tests and rewrite let- 
ters, and another Opportunity 
Period a week is devoted to short- 
hand. 


Western Pennsylvania 

The Commercial Education Association 
of Western Pennsylvania holds _ its 
spring meeting April 9 at the Frick 
Training School, Pittsburgh. 

The Program Committee feels that the 
teacher would like a meeting that centers 
around his work, and have set up as the 
slogan for the spring meeting “Teaching 
Ideas for Teachers.” 

The round table is the meeting plan. 
Eight distinct teaching subjects will be 
opened by those who have had both the 
time and opportunity for survey and re- 
search. They want the teacher to come 
with his problems and they believe, out 
of their experience, they will be able to 
give helpful suggestions. 

Preceding the round tables, Harry Col- 
lins Spillman, of New York, will addres: 
the entire meeting. 


* * * 


Typewriting Contest 

Bryce Sardiga of Union Institute, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is planning to sponsor 
a typewriting contest which will be held 
the third week in May, 1932. The con- 
test tests are to be given in the class 
room and four best papers to be sent in 
to the contest manager who will compile 
the necessary statistics and announce the 
standings of various schools. Awards 
will be made to the winners of the first 
four places in the nation and there will 
be an award for each state. There wi 
be a fee of 40c charged for each school 
entering, plus 1c a copy for each test. 
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MATHEMATICAL REQUIREMENT 
OF BUSINESS 


Part II—The Fundamental Operations 


By Lucien B. Kinney, Ph.D. 


College of Education, University of Minnesota 


NUMBER of studies have 

been carried out to determine 
the manipulative requirements in 
the fundamental operations exist- 
ing in adult activities. Such 
stucies as have been made are con- 
cer: ed with adult activities in gen- 
era! or with the arithmetic used by 
salespersons. The technique used 
in ‘he present study to determine 
the mathematical requirements of 
clerical positions was described in 
the February 1932 number of this 
JouxnaL. In the course of the in- 
ves igation, partial or complete in- 
formation was obtained on the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. What proportion of the clerical 
workers have to perform the funda- 
mental operations in whole numbers, in 
decimal fractions, and in common frac- 
tions? 

2. To what extent are the computa- 
tions performed wholly or partially on 
machines? 

3. What is the mathematical ability 
of the competent clerical worker in the 
processes he uses, as measured by 
standard tests, 

The data to be presented on the 
first two questions were obtained 
in the course of interviews with 
clerical workers. Table I presents 
the data regarding the number and 
per cent of clerical workers who 
perform the operations with whole 
numbers. (In this study, as in 
others of the same type, computa- 
tions with dollars and cents are 
understood to be included with 
whole numbers.) It appears that 
machines are extensively used by 
the clerical workers. Most of 
those who use an adding machine, 
however, use it for only a part of 
their calculations. In the other 
calculations with whole numbers, 
the proportion of clerical workers 
who use a machine ‘occasionally’ 
is small. This may be due to the 
fact that it is quicker for one who 
is not accustomed to a machine to 
subtract, multiply, or divide with- 
out a machine than with one. This, 
of course, is not the case with a 
long column of addition. 

The number and per cent of 
clerical workers of both sexes who 
perform the operations in decimal 
fractions will be found in Table I. 


It will be seen that the proportion 
of clerical workers who have no 
occasion to use decimals is much 
greater than the proportion who 
have no occasion to perform the 
operations in whole numbers. 
About 1/3 of those who use dec1- 
mals perform the operations en- 
tirely with machine. This propor- 
tion is much greater than in whole 
numbers. The reason probably is 
to be found in the fact that com- 
mon fractions cannot be handled 
on a calculating machine, but must 
be converted to decimals. For this 
reason the machine operators must 
handle a larger number of decimal 
fractions than the other type of 
clerical workers. 


The number and per cent of 
clerical workers of each sex who 
have occasion to perform the fun- 


damental operations in common 
fractions are as follows: 

Number Per Cent 

Addition 197 473 670 13.7 14.0 13.9 
Subtraction 17@ 938i. 661 14.8 11.3 113.5 
Multiplication 205 418 623 14.2 12.4 12.9 
Division 149 165 314 10.7 4.9 6.5 


A comparison shows that the per- 
centages are two to three per cent 
lower than the percentages for the 
corresponding operations in deci- 
mal fractions, excent in division, 
where it is over six per cent lower. 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF CLERICAL WORKERS OF BOTH SEXES WHO 


PERFORM THE OPERATIONS WITH WHOLE NUMBERS BY VARIOUS METHODS 


TABLE I. 
Number 
Male Female Both 
Addition 
796 1435 2231 
II 108 308 416 
III 322 711 1033 
IV 211 921 1132 
Subtraction 
I 901 1512 2413 
Il 82 259 341 
lll 117 212 329 
IV 337 1392 1729 
Multiplication 
I 85 1382 2367 
II 67 257 324 
III 60 128 188 
rv 325 1608 1933 
Division 
711 628 1339 
II 87 225 312 
III 32 70 102 
IV 607 2452 3059 


Per cent 
Male Female Both 
55.4 42.5 46.3 
7.5 9.1 8.6 
22.4 21.2 21.5 
14.8 27.2 23.4 
62.8 44.9 49.9 
5.7 
8.1 6.3 6.8 
23.4 41.1 35.9 
68.5 41.0 49.2 
4.7 7.3 6.7 
4.2 3.8 3.9 
22.6 47.3 40.2 
49.3 18.6 27.8 
6.1 6.7 6.3 
2.2 2.1 2.1 
42.4 72.6 63.8 


Methods 
I Never use a calculating machine. 
II Always use a calculating machine. 
III Occasionally use a calculating machine. 
IV Do not perform the calculation. 


TABLE Il. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF CLERICAL WORKERS OF EACH SEX AND OF 
BOTH SEXES WHO PERFORM THE OPERATIONS WITH 
DECIMAL FRACTIONS BY VARIOUS METHODS 


Number 
Male Female Both 
Addition 
305 123 428 
II 59 170 229 
IIL 53 50 103 
I 1020 3032 4052 
Subtraction 
252 102 354 
Il 57 147 204 
40 44 84 
IV 1088 3082 4170 
Multiplication 
I 372 141 513 
II 60 189 249 
111 27 48 75 
IV 978 2997 3975 
Division 
I 349 42 391 
Il 19 162 181 
IIL 25 26 51 
IV 1044 3145 4189 


Per cent 


Male Female Both 
21.2 3.7 8.9 
4.2 4.5 4.7 
3.7 1.4 2.1 
70.9 90.4 84.3 
17.5 3.0 7.4 
4.0 4.4 4.2 
2.8 1.3 1.7 
73.7 91.3 86.7 
25.8 4.2 1.6 
4.2 5.6 5.2 
1.9 1.2 1.6 
68.1 88.8 82.5 
24.3 1.3 8.1 
1.3 4.4 3.7 
1.8 
72.6 93.5 87.0 


Methods 
I Never use a calculating machine. 
Il Always use a calculating machine. 
III Occasionally use a calculating machine. 
IV Do not perferm the calculation. 
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A number of business forms 
from retail, wholesale, and manu- 
facturing concerns were studied to 
obtain some information as to the 
nature of the fractions used by the 
clerical workers. The fractions 
that occurred on the forms were 
mainly fractions of pounds, yards, 
feet, dozens, or gross. Consequent- 
ly it was found that the fractions 
1/2, 1/3, 1/4, 1/6, and 1/12 consti- 
tuted 93.6 per cent of those that 
occurred in the calculations. 

A further aim of the present 
study was to gain some idea of the 
skill possessed by clerical workers 
in the fundamental operations, as 
compared with the high school 
pupils. To this end the clerical 
workers, so far as time permitted, 
were given standard tests in the 
operations they performed in their 
daily work. The tests used were 
the Kinney Commercial Arithme- 
tic Tests'. These tests were 
selected because of the fact that 
scores of all commercial arithmetic 
pupils in the high schools of Saint 
Paul for the year 1924-1925 are 
available for comparison*. The 
average scores made by the cleri- 
cal workers on the tests may be 
seen in the following table: 

Male 
N Mean 
Addition 186 62.5 1 
Subtraction 169 61.3 
Multiplica- 


tion 164 52.7 
Division 162 51.6 


4 
6 


213 51.3 6. 
190 49.4 7. 


0 
8 
By the method of scorine the tests 
the number of tasks performed 
correctly is transmuted into a 
standard score similar to the T- 
score described by McCall. This 
method of scoring makes possible 
a very simple and direct compari- 
son with the scores of the com- 
mercial arithmetic pupils is 50 and 
the standard deviation 10 on each 
of the tests. 

The probable errors of the dif- 
ferences between the mean scores 
of the clerical workers and the 
commercial arithmetic pupils may 
be seen from the following table: 

AMOUNTS BY WHICH THE SCORES OF 
MALE AND FEMALE CLERICAL WORKERS 
EXCEEDED THOSE OF HIGH SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC PUPILS. 


Male 
Clerical 


Female 
Clerical 
Addition 0 
Subtraction 4 
Multiplication 3 
Division 6 


+ .6 


The superiority of the male cleri- 
cal workers over the commercial 
arithmetic pupils is shown to be 
greatest in addition and least in 


1. Scale A, PartlI, 
ing Company. 


Public School Publish- 


2. L. B. Kinney. ‘Measurement of results 
of teaching in commercial arithmetic.””  Uni- 
versity of Iowa Research Studies in Educa- 
tion, No. 7, 1926. p. 95-112. 


division. The female clerical work- 
ers are most superior in subtrac- 
tion and least in multiplication, 
with addition falling between. The 
mean score in division is slirhtly 
lower than that of the commercial 
arithmetic pupils. All of the dif- 
ferences except the last mentioned 
are greater than four times their 
probable errors and mav be con- 
sidered statistically significant. 

From the data that have been 
presented the following statements 
may be made with reference to the 
questions that were set up at the 
outset: 


1. The maiority of the clerical 
workers of both sexes represented in 
the interviews were required to per- 
form all the fundamental operations 
with whole numbers except division. 
About one-third of the clerical workers 
had occasion to use division in whole 
numbers. 

2. From 1/6 to 1/8 of the clerical 
workers performed the operations in 
decimals, and the same is true of the 
operations in common fractions except 
division, where the proportion is 1/16. 

3. Anproximately 1/3 of the cleri- 
cal workers who perform the opera- 
tions with whole numbers, and approxi- 
mately 1/16 of those who use decimals, 
use a machine for all or part of their 
computations. 

4. The male clerical workers are 
superior to the high school commercial 


arithmetic pupils in skill in all of the- 


fundamental processes. The female 
clerical workers are superior in all ex- 
cept division. 


Assuming that these conditions 
are typical of the situation in other 
parts of the country, an obvious in- 
ference is that the high school 
pupils in the commercial course 
should be brought to a higher level 
of skill in the operations. It would, 
however, be a waste of time to 
drill on the operations beyond the 
point of diminishing returns. When 
a pupil has reached a certain 
minimum of skill he can more 
profitably spend his time on some 
other occupations. This minimum 
of skill is inferred tentatively from 
the data reported in the present 
study, but the final conclusion is a 
matter of experimental study. 


Until such exverimental data are 
available, the procedure may well 
be adopted of setting up the mean 
ability of the male clerical group 
as a standard. Those pupils whom 
tests show to have such skill might 
be excused from further drill, 
while each pupil whose ability in 
an operation is below that set up 
as a minimum may be required to 
do extra work until he attains the 
standard. 

There is considerable evidence 
in the data presented of the need 
for high school training in the 
operation of the calculating :ma- 
chines. so-called com) to- 
meter operators make up a rater 
large proportion of the cler cal 
workers who were found in the 
business houses. Of those renre- 
sented in the interviews, five jer- 
cent were comptometer operators, 
as compared to about seven per 
cent who were tynists, ten per 
cent stenographers, and less tian 
three per cent manual bookkeep«rs. 
Over three-fifths of the com) to- 
meter overators who were inier- 
viewed had learned the machine 
operation in business college. Since 
there are indications that the de- 
mand for calculating machine 
operators is increasing, the schools 
should consider the possibility of 
preparing the graduates for these 
positions without further training 
in business colleve. 

Additional evidence for the need 
for a high school course in the 
operation of calculating machines 
is to be found in the number of 
clerical workers, not primarily cal- 
culating machine operators, who 
use a machine only part of the 
time, as required by different 
duties, or for the more extended 
operations. It is probably desir- 
able that all clerical workers 
should become familiar with the 
operation of the calculating ma- 
chines during the high school 
training period, since so large a 
proportion of them find it neces- 
sary or desirable to use them after 
leaving school. 


Are Junior Jobs Educational? 


ERTINENT 
the employment of children 14, 
15 and 16 years of age were given 
by Freida Miller, director of the 
division of women in industry of 
the State Labor Department, at a 


facts regarding 


recent conference on attendance 
and unemployment. Miss Miller’s 
statements are particularly inter- 
esting to superintendents of 


schools, upon whom the statute 
places the responsibility of issuing 
employment certificates to minors 
who leave school for employment. 
Miss Miller’s statement follows in 
part: 

The idea that children leaving 
school for work usually secure jobs 
worth while both educationally and 

(Continued on page 22) 
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WHEN SHALL SPECIALIZATION 


BEGIN 


By Dr. Pierre Draganescu-Brates 
Rumanian Correspondent for the Journal of Business Education 


. question of specialization in 
education is pursued with keen 
attention by those who are interested 
in the well-being of young people. 
Pe fect accord, however, does not 
exist as to methods of accomplishing 
specialization. Where should it 
corimence, where end? To what 
desree should education be special- 
ize 1, and how much time should be 
de\oted to general culture? In other 
words, how shall we correlate the 
work of the schools with actual ex- 
perience ? 

Some educators say, “Start 
specialization as early as possible,” 
while others hold that specialization 
should not be started until late, at 
least until a general education and 
the ability to judge the world has 
been acquired—something that is not 
possible until maturity. 

There are cases in which specializ- 
ation begun in childhood has _ pro- 
duced good results; others in which 
premature specialization has caused 
shipwreck on the stormy sea of life. 
There are cases in which the stu- 
dent, having waited until a mature 
age before specializing, succeeds in a 
brilliant manner, just as there are 
those who spend their entire lives 
“finding” themselves. 


Shall We Specialize Early? 


But we must not take the excep- 
tion as an example. In the field of 
education, especially, the exception 
never proves the rule. It is unneces- 
sary to mention, of the exceptionally 
talented, either those who have 
“found” themselves or those who 
have not. It is proper, rather, to 
consider the average person in the 
same circumstances. It must be 
recognized that the sooner specializ- 
ation is begun the sooner will practi- 
cal results be obtained. 

We must assist, not hinder, those 
who come to believe that they have 
chosen the wrong road or those who, 
of superior ability, are able to 
assimilate equally well some other 
branch of learning, some other form 
of specialization. That is why we 
must decide—keeping in mind the 
necessity for general education—at 
Just what point we should begin 
specialization. 


Translated by Mrs. Wera Mitchell 


The Place of Guidance 

The fate of a young man some- 
times depends upon the advice, good 
or bad, of a friend, a member of his 
family, or perhaps of some pre- 
judiced person. What can be ex- 
pected of a young man who is pur- 
suing a course which does not in the 
least suit his inclinations, his aspira- 
tions? If he is the victim of over- 
specialization, particularly of a kind 
distasteful to him, his natural apti- 
tudes remain latent, and our young 
man will not succeed, or rarely, in 
making a brilliant success in the 
career into which he was forced. 
He will remain of little use to society 
whereas he might have become an 
outstanding success. 

It is for this reason that too early 
specialization in school is undesira- 
ole. Rather, should sufficient atten- 
tion be paid to general culture, to 
discovering natural inclinations, in- 
nate talents. 

Correlating Education and Life 

How, then, go about correlating 
formal education with actual living ? 
It is a delicate if not difficult ques- 
tion. To become a master of an art 
or of a science, one must know all 
the details, all the secrets, penetrate 
every mystery connected with it. 
For this reason, young people must 
be made to understand that in the 
early stages they must not avoid, 
neglect, discredit, but rather be will- 
ing to do the most servile work. 
Where should they perform this 
work? Not in the school, for young 
people dislike performing menial 
duties in the schoolroom, before 
their classmates, before the instruc- 
tor. They will not give such work 
the necessary attention and serious 
attitude. This work must be done, 
then, on the job. The pupils must 
be sent into the business world, into 
the yards, the factory, the labora- 
tory, the clinic, the counting house, 
etc. It is there they work beside 
those who have responsibility; it is 
there they make contact with real 
things; it is there they will discover 
their own aptitudes. 

Specialization in the University 

But to get back to the point. We 
must decide when specialization 
should be begun. In my opinion, the 
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university is the proper place for real 
specialization. If we are going to 
talk about specialization on the 
lower levels of work, it begins, of 
course, no matter what the career, 
through apprenticeship. The school- 
room is secondary. But it is neces- 
sary to make a clear distinction be- 
tween practical experience re- 
enforced by teaching, and teaching 
supplemented by practical experi- 
ence. The end of teaching, generally 
speaking, is not limited to develop- 
ing simply workers; our aim is 
rather to develop the spirit of re- 
search, of initiative—the creative 
urge. And in order to encourage the 
development of this spirit—whether 
it manifests itself early or late—we 
must leave the doors of the schools 
open to all these youthful energies! 

Returning to the subject of per- 
mitting graduates of secondary 
schools of commerce to continue 
their studies, we maintain that the 
doors of the professional schools are 
only partially open. There are 
countries where they are admitted to 
the law school, to the polytechnic 
schools; there are other countries 
where they find open only the door 
of some school of advanced commer- 
cial work, if such exists; if not, thev 
remain “a mi-chemin.” Why admit 
graduates of secondary schools to 
the professional schools and deny all 
but a very remote possibility of such 
admission to the graduates of 
schools of commerce ? 

The opportunity of self-improve- 
ment should never be withheld from 
young people. I would go farther; I 
would say: “Leave open every door 
to those who are qualified.” 


What Is College For? 

In an official bulletin just released to 
the public, Antioch College (at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio), has announced a scholar- 
ship offer of $500 to be used at any col- 
lege in the United States and to be 
awarded to the winner of an essay con- 
test open to high school seniors through- 
out the country, on the topic, “What Is 
College For?” successful  con- 
testant may choose the school at which 
he wishes to use the money. Those who 
wish to try for the scholarship should 
apply for blanks to the Scholarship Sec- 
retary, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 
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ARE YOU PLANNING ON 


HERE IS 
A SELECTED LIST 
FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


A New Teachers’ Methods Course 
In General Business Science 


Also methods courses in shorthand, typewriting, 
secretarial practice, accounting, etc., are offered 
in the Gregg Normal Session from July 5 to Aug- 
ust 12, 1932. 

Class organization, school management, adminis- 
tration problems, and every detail of effective 
teaching will be thoroughly presented by out- 
standing educational experts. Weekly recrea- 
tional features. Diplomas awarded. Expenses 
nominal. 


Write today for new bulletin. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
225 North Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 5 


Complete offering of ConTENT and METHOps 
for all high school and junior college commercial sub- 
jects. Armstrong teacher training furnishes content and 
methods training of the highest type. The faculty in- 
cludes a group of outstanding specialists. No finer train- 
ing in this country. Free placement service given to Arm- 
strong students. Quality instruction and a summer’s out- 
ing amid the wonders of California. All training accred- 
ited by the California and many other State Departments 
of Education. 


Send for Bulletin A 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 
OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


BERKELEY 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


First term of five weeks, six days per week, begins June 6. 
Second term of five weeks, six days per week, begins July 11. 
This institution, one of the first, if not the first, to offer com- 
mercial teacher training. It has trained and placed probably 
more commercial teachers than any institution in the United 
States. All work offered of college grade. Accredited by 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, University of Ken- 
tucky, and Association of Kentucky Colleges and Universities. 
Twelve semester hours may be made during entire session or 
six hours may be made each term. Students may finally earn 
degree by taking summer work only. 

Indications we shall have largest attendance the coming sum- 
mer in our %istory. Credits, recreation, rest, inspiration and 


pleasure. Address 
BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


or 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, INC., 
\ Bowling Green, Ky. 
Near entrance to Mammoth Cave National Park. Many at- 
tractive trips out of Bowling Green. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY SCHOOL of EDUCATION 


COURSES FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


July 5 to August 12, 1932 
SH1 a thorough study of the Principles of Vocational Educa- 


SH2 —A careful analysis of problems connected with the organi- 
zation of a high school program of commercial education. 
SH12—A study of problems of organization and supervision of 
commercial education. 
SH17—A study of educational and vocational tests and measures 
in the field of commercial education. 
Circular on request. Address FREDERICK G. NICHOLS, 


Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Summer Courses for Degrees 


RIDER COLLEGE 
JUNE 21 TO AUGUST 19 


Rider Summer Sessions are popular among teachers and stud- 
ents seeking recognized degrees in commercial education. 
Economical, efficient methods. Attractive living conditions. 
Recreational advantages. 


Send credits now for evaluation 


RIDER COLLEGE 


Founded 1865 TRENTON, N. Jj. 


Baltimore Business College Summer School 


Special Advanced Courses in Gregg Shorthand, Touch Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping and Accounting for those who are teach- 


ing these subjects. 

Elementary Courses in the above subjects for those who have 
had no Commercial Training. 

Additional information will be cheerfully furnished. 


E. H. NORMAN, President 
BALTIMORE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Baltimore & Light Sts. Baltimore, Md. 


Study This Summer in Mile-High 


DENVER 


Special Courses for Commercial Teachers 
Graduate and Undergraduate Work 


First Half Summer Term—June 13 to July 20 
Second Half Summer Term—July 20 to Aug. 26 


Write for catalog 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 
DENVER COLORADO 


Il’e will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JOURNAL oF BUSINESS EDUCATION when writing to advertisers. 
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MACHINES, EQUIPMENT 


AND SUPPLIES 


Edited by Peter L. Agnew 


Office Practice in Roxbury, Mass. 


Part II 


By Elisabeth A. Nash, Head Commercial Department 


Editorial Note 


The first part of this article, 
which appeared m the February is- 
sie, dealt with the more general as- 
pects of the Office Practice work in 
te Roxbury Memorial High School 
(one of the large Boston high 


schools for girls). 


Among other 


things, it was pointed out that the 
work was differentiated into three 


“roups, 
Lookkeepers (O B), 


(1) Office Practice for 
(2) Office 


Practice for Secretaries (O S), and 


(3) 


\Vorkers (O C). 


Office Practice for Clerical 
This part of the 


crticle gives the details of what is 
included in these divisions of the 
work and brings out some of the in- 
teresting problems encountered in 


connection with 


its development. 


The Roxbury office practice work is 
truly one of best worked out pro- 
jects of its kind in the country. 


A summary of the particular units 
of work offered in each of the three 
courses is given below: 


I OFFICE PRACTICE FOR BOOK- 


A 


B 
Cc 
D 


KEEPERS (O B) 

Unit on the Burroughs Calculator 

or Comptometer 

Unit on the Monroe or Marchant 

Unit on the Burroughs Listing 

Machine 

Unit of concentrated work on one 

of the following bookkeeping ma- 

chines: 

1 Burroughs Bank Machine 

2 Burroughs Ledger-Posting 
Machine 

Moon-Hopkins 
Machine 

4 Elliot-Fisher Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine 

5 Remington Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine 

6 Underwood Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine 
In this unit of work is also in- 
cluded the Moon-Hopkins Bill- 
ing Machine 

Unit on Filing 

Unit on Billing 

Unit on the Dictaphone or Edi- 

phone 

Unit of General Work (to be used 

at the discretion of the teacher 

for individual cases) 


Bookkeeping 


II 


Office Records 

Banking 

Locker Keys 

Preparation of outlines and 
courses of study for teachers 

5 Typing of financial statements 
6 Stencil work 

7 Assembling stapling of 
material into pamphlet form 


OFFICE PRACTICE FOR SECRE- 


A 


B 


TARIES (O° S) 


Calculator and 
Assignments 
The general objective in offering 
this unit to a secretarial group is 
to give each girl an opportunity to 
acquire an average degree of 
speed in the operation of a Bur- 
roughs Calculator or a Compto- 
meter, or a Monroe and a Listing 
Machine, or a Marchant and a 
Listing Machine. 

Unit on the Dictaphone and Edi- 
phone 

This unit is featured particularly 
with the secretarial group because 
of the opportunity for correlation 
with shorthand and_ typewritin: 
classes. Emphasis is placed upon 
the mechanics of _ transcription 


Listing Machine 


and the arrangement of type- 
written letters. 
Unit on Filing Alphabetic, 


Geographic, Numeric. 

Each pupil is provided with in- 
dividual filing sets furnished by 
the Library Bureau Filing Equip- 
ment. The textbook used is 
“Progressive Indexing and Filing 
for Schools.” 

Unit on Duplicating Work 
Mimeograph, Multistamp, Mimeo- 
scope 

Unit on Billing 

Units of Secretarial Work 

1 Objective of this work 

a To present in detail the re- 
sponsibilities of the secre- 
tary in a modern business 
office. 

b To broaden the pupils’ un- 
derstanding of the scope of 
daily office routine. 

c To correlate directly with 
the work done in the ad- 
vanced shorthand and type- 
writing classes. 

d To amplify and supplement 
the dictation drill by em- 
phasizing the outstanding 
features of secretarial train- 
ing. 

2 Methods of approach 

a Textbook work 
McNamara’s Secretarial 
Training 
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Stickney & Stickney’s Office 
and Secretarial Training 
SoRelle’s Secretarial Prob- 


ems 
SoRelle’s Typewriting Pro- 
jects 
b Lectures and discussions 
c Case Method of problem 
study 
d Special topics selected and 
worked out in groups 
3 Units of work 
a Advanced 
spondence 
This includes the study of 
the formal parts of a busi- 
ness letter, projects in let- 
ter arrangement and _ style, 
reports, manuscripts, and 
rough drafts, and statistical 
matter including  specifica- 
tions 
b The secretary and her work 
1 Qualities desirable in a 
secretary 
2 Personality of the secre- 
tary 
3 Attitude 
work 
4 Routine of the day’s 
work 
c Postal Information 
d Sources of Information 
f Steps in securing a position 


Business Corre- 


towards her 


OFFICE PRACTICE FOR CLER- 


ICAL WORKERS (O C) 


Unit on the Burroughs Calculator 
or Comptometer 

Unit on the Monroe or Marchant 
Unit on the Burroughs Listing 
Machine 

Unit on the Dictaphone or Edi- 
phone 
This unit 
pupils who show skill in 
writing. 

Unit on Filing 

This unit is particularly well 
adapted to the vocational needs 
of this group. The work is 
carried on in an intensive manner 
and can be modified to suit the 
capacity of individual pupils. 
Unit on Billing 

This unit is restricted to the 
simpler connected with 
the work of billing. 

The statement work, included in 
the unit for O B, is omitted. 
Unit on Duplicating Work 

Unit of Secretarial Problems 
Mailing procedure—Incoming 
and Outgoing mail 

Postal Information 

Sources of Information 
Technique of telephoning 
Routine of the Office Clerk 
Reception of callers and mak- 
ing appointments 

6 Personality in business — 

7 Steps in securing employment 


is available only to 
type- 
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Preparation for the particu- 
lar job 
Application of the position 
Personal application 
Letter of application 
c Holding the job 
d Vision of the future 
The classes are organized on the 
basis of 20 pupils in each division so 
as to allow individual instruction. 
This plan permits the operation of 
a flexible program with an inter- 
change of units of instruction 
among all classes. Two rooms have 
been made into one large room and 
the major part of the equipment has 
been centralized in this office prac- 
tice section of the building. In ad- 
dition to this double room, there are 
two adjoining rooms. It was nec- 
essary to annex these extra rooms 
to accommodate the increased en- 
rollment in the office practice classes. 
Our idea has been to duplicate or 
at least approximate the actual set- 
up of a business office. The equip- 
ment has been distributed so as to 
have a room equipped for each type 
of office practice. One room is the 
O B room with the nucleus of the 
bookkeeping machines and _ calcula- 
tors. The second room is the sec- 
retarial room with the equipment of 
dictaphones, ediphones, type- 
writers. The third and_ fourth 
rooms contain the equipment neces- 
sary for the particular units of work 
assigned to O C classes, the general 
clerical groups. The third room, 
where our Office Practice began in 
1926, is now fitted up as a filing 
room and is used for that unit ex- 
clusively. This allocation of equip- 
ment makes it possible for all 21 
classes to use the entire machine 
outfit as the necessity arises. By 
means of a definite schedule, the 
classes change their units of work 
every two months. The classes ro- 
tate from room to room during the 
year in order to work out the units 
peculiar to the individual course. 
Office Practice should be a vital 
factor functioning in the clerical life 
of the school. The courses should 
demonstrate their practical useful- 
ness and add to their prestige by 
taking over some of the extracur- 
ricular activities of the school. In 
the Memorial High School for Girls. 
the following jobs are handled 
through the Office Practice classes: 
Banking 
Locker Keys 
Sale of Handbooks 
Office filing of address 
pupils’ programs 
Checking pupils’ programs 
Switchboard 
Outside telephone 
Typing master program sheets 
Tallying of electives 
Transfer of office files in September 
Music scores 


cards and 


Assembly programs 

Addressing and mailing Alumni notices 

Preparation of bimonthly books 

Typing of report cards 

Report cards sent back to the grammar 
school principals 

Rush jobs for the school office 

Special work for Councils and Text- 
book Committees 

Preparation of the freshman school 
paper 

Reports for the Student Governing 
Council 

Mimeographing of Outlines and 
Courses of Study for Heads of Depart- 
ment 

Preparation of tests 

Diagrammatic work for use in the sci- 
ence department 

Dispatching and receiving orders for 
September organization 


A problem to which we have 
given very special attention is the 
development of a working plan 
whereby the secretarial needs of the 
individual teachers can be handled 
by the Office Practice pupils with- 
out interrupting the regular class 
schedule. With a faculty of about 
112 teachers, it is evident that a sys- 
tem must be devised so that all may 
share equally in the facilities of of- 
fice practice equipment. A _ special 
requisition, similar to a job order, 
was prepared and mimeographed 
copies were distributed to the 
teachers. This requisition calls for 
certain definite information concern- 
ing the job, such as the name and 
homeroom of the teacher, the date, 
the number of copies needed, spe- 
cial directions regarding the me- 
chanics of the job, and the date 
when the work should be finished. 
It is understood that at least a 
week’s notice should be given. When 
the teacher wishes to have a job 
done in the office practice classes, 
she fills out a requisition and hands 
it to the Head of the Commercial 
Department. These requisitions are 
filed in the order of their receipt and 
the work is completed according to 
the date on the job order. Each 
teacher regularly assigned to the of- 
fice practice classes is responsible 
for the outside work for four weeks 
in rotation. She handles all the re- 
quisitions that come in during the 
period and does the work according 
to her own time and convenience. 
A wide variety of jobs are done, 
such as tests, outlines and courses 
of study, copies of poems and songs, 
maps for commercial geography, 
profit and loss statements, balance 
sheets, model forms for bookkeeping 
classes, music scores, diagrams for 
science, manuscript work, and com- 
mittee reports. The stencils are 
filed and kept for two years. An 
analysis of the outside work done by 
the office practice classes for a 
period of 6 months, from January 


1, 1931 to June 25, 1931, shows the 
following figures: 
Commercial Department 
English Department 
Modern Language 
ment 
History Department 
Music Department ........ 
School Office 
Physical Training 
ment 
Drawing Department 
Science Department 


...10356 Copies 
8962 Copies 
Depart- 
806 Copies 
6980 Copies 
.22500 Copies 
68965 Copies 
Depart- 
50 Copies 
520 Copies 
9035 Copies 


Many of these jobs represent a 
large-scale production of 700 to 
1,000 pamphlets, assembled and 
stapled. Rush jobs are discouraged 
because of the interruption of class 
room work and the lack of sufficicnt 
time to supervise the product prcp- 
erly. 

The extension of office pract ce 
courses in the high schools is cont 
gent upon the selection of expe i- 
enced and carefully trained teach« rs 
to carry on the work. It often hap- 
pens that young teachers, with 10 
adequate preparation, have been 
forced into the office practice clas- 
ses because of short program hous. 
Under such conditions, the courses 
are foredoomed to failure. In our 
school we have a system of appre:- 
ticeship which provides training for 
all prospective teachers of office 
practice. 

Every year one teacher is assigned 
to the office practice classes as an 
“observer” of methods and sits in 
with the pupils for machine instruc- 
tion. This practice is further sup- 
plemented by supervised instruction 
provided by machine companies in 
their own schools or by instructors 
sent to the high school. The next 
September the beginning teacher is 
given one class in O C (the course 
which contains the simplest instruc- 
tion units) and she gradually an- 
nexes the more comprehensive 
courses of O B and O S as she 
learns the operation of the more dif- 
ficult machines. The apprenticeship 
system has served a most useful 
purpose in our school and has safe- 
guarded the standards of accom- 
plishment in the courses. The seven 
teachers now employed in the office 
practice division of the commercial 
department were all trained by the 
method described. 

The courses in Office Practice 
have proved their practical value 
and have justified their place in the 
commercial program studies. 
Each year has brought new strength 
and vigor to the work and a revision 
of method as our objectives have 
become clarified in the light of added 
experience. Among the many prob- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Frankford High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


f is safe to say that in most 
schools a conscientious and in- 
teligent effort is being made to 
tecch typing, but there are still to 
be found indifferent, ignorant, or 
ov-rworked teachers whose pupils 
suier from neglect. In_ these 
cli sses, a student is introduced to 
tying by being placed in front of 
a ypewriter and receiving a brief 
ex lanation of how the machine is 
operated; he is then assigned a 
lesson in the book and the teacher 
reurns to the desk to check 
papers. 

'n beginning typewriting, as in 
most other subjects, the class in- 
struction method is preferable to 
individual instruction, which is so 
likely to degenerate into the habit 
of assigning budgets in the type- 
wiiting book while the pupils ac- 
quire habits which may be good 
or bad. This method of having 
the pupils work out their own sal- 
vation is wasteful in time and is 
detrimental to the skill of the 
pupils. 

Most teachers of typewriting 
realize the great importance of the 
first few weeks of work at the 
machine and the necessity of care- 
fully taught, rather than merely 
supervised, typewriting classes. 
Typewriting skill is made up of a 
multitude of little things repeated 
day after day until the movements 
have been perfected. Thoughtful 
teachers are, therefore, studying 
every small detail and are trying 
to perfect each phase of the teach- 
ing technique so that the students 
may be given working habits 
which will lead to the correct de- 
velopment of skill. 

In teaching any subject new to 
the class, the first few days are 
very important, and each lesson 
requires careful preparation. After 
the work is well under way and a 
classroom routine established, the 
momentum of the previous lessons 
will carry the class along and pre- 
pare the pupils for the new work. 
It is particularly essential for the 
inexperienced teacher to know just 
what to do the first few days. My 
method of conducting a _ typing 
lesson during the first two days 


FIRST TWO DAYS 
IN TYPING 


By Harry Klausewitz 


may be helpful to such teachers 
and may also be suggestive to 
those who have had some experi- 
ence in teaching tynewriting. 

The First Day 

As the first day’s work will 
necessarily be limited because of 
the time required in organizing 
the class, getting the class roll, 
etc., probably all that can be done 
the first day is to introduce the 
subject, teach the names of the 
fingers, give some finger gymnas- 
tics, and begin the development of 
the proper stroking of the keys. 

A brief explanation of the touch 
method of typewriting — holding 
the eyes on the copy while the 
fingers automatically operate the 
machine—will serve to introduce 
the subject and set the goal of 
achievement. Attention is then 
directed to the factors involved in 
typing skill: automatic control of 
the fingers, knowledge of the 
machine, and the acquisition of 
correct typing habits. 

It is well to begin by learning 
the names of the fingers. Holding 
up the first finger of the left hand, 
the class is informed that this 
finger is called the “f” finger be- 
cause it controls the “f” key. The 
pupils are then instructed to hold 
up the left hand and move this 
finger as much as_ possible, en- 
deavoring to keep the other fingers 
still and thinking of the finger as 
“f’ The other fingers of the left 
hand are then named in the same 
manner, the class trying to move 
each finger independently of the 
others. The same thing is done 
with the fingers of the right hand. 
Both hands are then held up, and 
as the teacher calls the name of a 
finger, the pupils move that finger 
as much as possible, keeping the 
other fingers still. 

This teaching device will help to 
establish the definite mental asso- 
ciation between the controlling 
finger and the key to be controlled. 
It also enables the teacher to ob- 
serve defects of hand or fingers 
which are likely to handicap a 
student and require special atten- 
tion and treatment. It helps the 
student to realize that he must 
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learn to control the movements of 
his fingers and makes him aware 
of the weakness and awkardness 
of the third and fourth fingers and 
the necessity of training them. 


Finger Exercises 


In order to help the student 
train his fingers, a few finger ex- 
ercises are then introduced: 

1. Bend the fingers tightly at 
the first and second points. Then 
open the fingers, stretching them 
apart as far as possible. Repeat 
this exercise several times. 

2. Wring the hands, clasping or 
interlacing the fingers. 

3. Bend each finger backward 
as far as possible. 

During the first few weeks, I 
generally spend two or three min- 
utes at the beginning of each les- 
son in finger gymnastics. These 
exercises help to develop the neces- 
sary control of the fingers. 

The class is next taught and 
drilled on the proper method of 
stroking the keys. The pupils are 
directed to bend their fingers at 
the first two joints (not at the 
knuckles), keeping the top of the 
hand and the wrists level and rest- 
ing the finger tips lightly on the 
desk. As the name of a finger is 
called, the pupil should tap the 
desk sharply, snatchine the finger 
back toward the palm of the hand 
before returning it to the rest 
position, while the wrist and fore- 
arm remain still. 

If there is any time remaining, 
the class is directed to examine the 
typewriter, while the operative 
parts, required for beginning the 
work, are taught. The following 
parts should be pointed out and 
their use explained: paper table or 
paper rest, paper guide, cylinder 
or platen, cylinder knobs, marginal 
stops, carriage release, and paper 
release. 

A few words, showing how the 
work just done links up with the 
next lesson at the machines, will 
leave the class eager for the be- 
ginning of typing. 


The Second Day 


It is well to assign a definite 
seat to each member of the class, 
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and the first few minutes of the 
second period should be used for 
this purpose. Ten or fifteen min- 
utes should then be devoted to a 
review and drill on the material 
covered the previous day. 

The correct position at the 
machine is important and should 
be constantly checked. The chair 
is placed so that the center of the 
body is slightly to the right of the 
center of the keyboard. The feet 
rest on the floor in front of the 
chair, the left foot somewhat in 
advance of the right. The body 
leans slightly forward from the 
hips. The arms hang easily at the 
sides. The chair is far enough 
away from the typewriter so that 
there is a gradual slope from the 
back of the hand to the tip of the 
elbow. If the facilities are avail- 
able, it would be well for the 
teacher to illustrate the correct 
typing position following the ex- 
planation. 

Paper is then distributed and 
the proper insertion taught. On 
the first count the paper is grasped 
with the left hand, thumb under- 
neath and fingers on top. On the 
second count the paper is inserted 
behind the cylinder, keeping the 
left side of the paper against the 


paper guide. At the same time the 


right cylinder knob grasped 
with the right hand, thumb under 
the knob and the first two fingers 
on top. On the third count the 
paper is rolled into place with one 
twirl of the cylinder knob. This 
is accomplished by a quick move- 
ment of the fingers and thumb. 
Insertion of the paper is one of 
the chief sources of wasted time in 
the work of typists. Sufficient 
drill should be given until the best 
manner of inserting the paper has 
become a habit. In removing the 
paper from the machine, have the 
pupils use the paper release. 


Giving Directions 


Now direct the students to place 
the “a” finger on the first key in 
the second row, while the other 
three fingers cover the three suc- 
ceeding keys. Then instruct them 
to place the “;” finger on the key 
which is next to the end of the 
second row, letting the other three 
fingers cover the three preceding 
keys. With the fingers resting 
lightly on the home keys, fingers 
bent at the first two joints and the 
top of the hands and wrists level, 
the pupils are told to close their 
eyes and think how the arms and 
hands feel when the fingers are in 
the home key position. Several 


minutes should then be devoted to 
practice in assuming the correct 
position and quickly and accurate- 
ly placing the hands in the correct 
position on the keyboard. 

With the carriage to the extreme 
left, so that the keys are locked, a 
drill on the correct method of 
stroking the keys should then be 
given. The immediate release of 
the key, which contributes to skill 
and speed, should be emphasized. 
With eyes closed (to aid concen- 
tration), the students strike the 
keys called by the teacher. Em- 
phasis should at first be placed on 
the correct stroking of the “f” and 
“|” keys, and the stroking of these 
keys should then be a guide for 
the correct stroking of all other 
keys. While this drill is in prog- 
ress, the teacher walks about the 
room and corrects the wrist posi- 
tion, key stroking, etc. 

The class is now ready to begin 
actual typing. It is a good plan 
to begin with the stroking of the 
letters “f” and “j” without the use 
of the space bar. If there is no 
suitable drill in the tvpewriting 
book, the following drill may be 
placed on the board where the en- 
tire class can see it: 

The class is directed to write from 
the teacher’s dictation, striving to 
act in unison, holding the eyes on 
the copy and thinking each letter 
as the key is struck. 

At the end of the line, the work 
is stopped and the use of the line 
space regulator and carriage return 
lever is explained. On the latest 
model typewriters the carriage re- 
turn lever is on the left side. In 
returning the carriage, the left 
hand is extended, palm down and 
fingers bracing one another, to the 
carriage return lever. The car- 
riage is then thrown with a quick, 
forceful movement of the wrist, 
and the hand is returned to the 
home key position immediately. 
During the carriage return drill 
the teacher should observe careful- 
ly and correct any errors in tech- 
nique. Through properly super- 
vised drill, the rhythmic return of 
the carriage in one count should 
be developed. During the first 
few weeks it will be necessary to 
check the tendency to look up at 
the end of a line. The students 
must learn to hold their eyes on 
the copy while returning the car- 
riage and immediately begin typing 
the following line of work. 

Independent Typing 

When satisfied with the pro- 
ficiency shown in the correct drill, 
the teacher directs the pupil to 


proceed independently in typing 
the drill while he passes from one 
to another, directing the correct 
stroking of the keys, checking the 
hand and finger movements and 
insisting upon correct posture and 
correct habits of every kind, Each 
day the pupil must be carefully 
directed and faulty technique <efi- 
nitely corrected. 

If there is sufficient time remain- 
ing, the use of the space bar is 
taught. The bar should be hit in 
the center with the right thumb, 
raising the thumb immediaiely 
after the stroke has been made. 
Following a brief drill on striking 
the space bar, the teacher places 
the following exercise on the 
board: 

fjf fjif fif fif fit fif fif fif fit fit 
As the teacher slowly dictates ‘fff 
space jjj space fff space” etc., the 
pupils write together from the 
teacher’s dictation, holding the 
eyes on the copy. At the end of 
the line of the teacher dictates “jjj 
throw (or return) fjf space fif 
space” etc., allowing one count for 
the carriage return and beginning 
immediately the dictation of the 
following line. The teacher must 
observe that all pupils hold their 
eyes on the copy when they re- 
turn the carriage and begin writing 
with the dictation. This will re- 
quire emphasis and drill. 


After The First Two Days 


During the following weeks the 
key reaches will be taught. With 
the carriage to the extreme left so 
that the keys are locked, the pupils 
are directed to close their eyes and 
move the controlling finger to the 
new key, while the other fingers re- 
main in their home key position. 
The finger is then pulled back 
toward the palm of the hand with 
a quick snatching motion and re- 
turned to the home key. By teach- 
ing and drilling on the key reaches 
in this manner, a kinesthetic mem- 
ory of the reach is established and 
the mere sight of the letter will 
provoke the correct response. 

If the work of the first two days 
has been properly taught and the 
pupils thoroughly drilled, a good 
foundation has been laid for de- 
veloping a technique from which 
real typing skill may grow. But 
we can never forget that though 
today’s lesson may have been well 
taught, tomorrow we must ap- 
proach the same thing from a 
slightly different angle and con- 
stantly keep alert to check faulty 
technique and establish correct 
habits. 
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GEOGRAPHY IN BUSINESS 


By Eugene Van Cleef, Ph. D. 


Professor of Geography, Ohio State University 


i other day an alumnus of 
the College of Commerce of 
Ohio State University wrote as 
follows: “Since I left school I have 
come to realize that the study of 
veography is one of the most 
veluable and usable courses which 
op undergraduate may elect.” This 
is only one among many such 
stitements which are volunteered 
every year by alumni in all kinds 
of business enterprises. Apvarent- 
ly geographic studies make a sub- 
stintial contribution to the train- 
ins of men for business careers. 
The verdict is the more striking in 
that it is corroborated as frequent- 
ly by those engaged in domestic 
trade as by those associated with 
foreign trade. What can be the 
reason for this appreciation of 
geography? 
Map Reading 

Fundamental training in map 
reading, in the utilization of maps, 
in an appreciation of the different 
kinds of maps available for various 
tvpes of investigations is one of 
the first aids to business presented 
in geographic instruction. If a 
student specializes in insurance, 
banking, marketing, transporta- 
tion, or even accounting, map 
knowledge will prove useful. In 
all of these spheres the element of 
distribution enters and wherever 
interest focuses upon distribution, 
the map serves as an effective 
visual aid to accurate interpreta- 
tion. 

But maps are only the starting 
point in geographic study. Let us 
suppose a problem in the market- 
ing of a given commodity such as 
ly swatters is before us. Where 
can they be sold? Naturally, the 
answer is, where there are flies. 
But this is not necessarily true. 
An appreciation of geographic con- 
ditions the world over will help to 
determine markets. Densely pop- 
ulated regions with high tempera- 
tures, either seasonally or through- 
out the year, favor flies. How- 
ever, the purchasing power of the 
people must be considered. Even 


though the swatter costs little, 
millions of people who would bene- 
“t through its use do not possess 
the wherewithal to buv one. Then, 
00, habits, customs, religions, and 
other aspects of human activities 
need to be known. In some coun- 


tries, there are religious or super- 
stitious scruples against killing 
enimals, as amone the Brahmans 
of India. Obviously, in such cases, 
purchasing power is of no signifi- 
cance. 

Clearly, locating markets is a 
more involved problem than ap- 
pears at first glance. Men who 
have had some geographic training 
may avoid trade pitfalls. They 
will not try to sell raincoats in the 
rainless parts of Chile or water 
paste in the hot deserts of the near 
East. Neither will they use in 
China such advertising copy as 
signifies bad luck to the Chinese 
and accordingly drives away sales. 

Climate in Business 

Courses in geography include, 
among other things, studies of 
climate and weather. The student 
acquainting himself with the basic 
principles of the mechanics of at- 
mospheric action is afforded an op- 
portunity to discard many miscon- 
ceptions in favor of correct under- 
standing. He learns that weather 
forecasting is not a haphazard af- 
fair, and that such errors as oc- 
casionally occur are to be expected 
in the present state of our knowl- 
edge of air movements. He sees 
the folly of much weather lore and 
the logic of some. He learns not 
to place reliance uvon variations in 
thickness of animal furs as indices 
of warm or cold winters. On the 
other hand he discovers why sky 
colors may be used as a reasonable 
basis for predicting the morrow’s 
weather. 

In the direct application of 
weather knowledge to business 
procedure, the student is made ac- 
quainted with the effective use of 
the weather forecast in newspaper 
advertising and in window dis- 
plays. He may be shown how na- 
tional and foreign advertising can 
be profitably adjusted to climatic 
peculiarities of a region and to 
seasonal variations; how the fac- 


_ tory itself can effect economies and 


improvements by relating its in- 
door atmosphere to the out-of- 
doors and introducing such me- 
chanical controls as will make the 
indoor air exactly what it should 
be at all times to provide for the 
best work on the part of the em- 
ployees and the »roper condition- 
ing of the product itself. 


Plant Location 
Another important aspect of suc- 


_cessful business is associated with 
plant location. Essential to the in- 


telligent selection of the best loca- 
tion for most factories is the fol- 
lowing information: sources of raw 
materials, topography, soil quali- 
ties, transportation facilities, popu- 
lation distribution, characteristics 
of the population with special 
references to labor supplv, consum- 
ing capacity, and ability to buy, 
weather conditions as affecting the 
manufacture of the product itself, 
efficiency of labor, and the cost of 
living. The field of geography 
presents to students the informa- 
tion itself or teaches them where 
they can produce it when desired. 

During the past few years, the 
business interests of a large city 
have spent over $100,000 in re- 
search carried out under the direc- 
tion of geographers to determine 
what industries might well be lo- 
cated in their vicinity which were 
not there, why certain commodi- 
ties on their market were made 
elsewhere, and what resources are 
available within a reasonable dist- 
ance of the city which should be 
utilized locally. Topographic and 
climatic advantages and handicaps 
were other factors scrutinized by 
the investigators—all of them 
geographers. 

Thus far this discussion has em- 
phasized the “practical” only. Ap- 
plied geography we might call it. 
But geography offers to students 
not alone direct training in prepa- 
ration for business enterprise but a 
cultural background which is also 
interpreted by some as of direct 
value. 

Eliminating Prejudice 

The world has become ac- 
customed to think of the business 
atmosphere as one which breeds 
broadening influences. Yet, ac- 
tually, we tind as much prejudice 
among business men as among any 
other group. Prejudice seems to 
be a natural trait, presumably 
growing out of a person’s normal 
egoism. Consequently, we may 
expect to find it wherever we go. 
Lack of understanding or of ac- 
quaintance with a given situation 
no doubt contributes as much to 
building up and encouraging pre- 
judicial viewpoints as any other 
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influence. Geographic training 
helps to eliminate the bases for 
prejudice. 

In geography courses, oppor- 
tunity is afforded the student to 
appraise other peoples in terms of 
their actual attainments. He learns 
that all the good deeds and all the 
desirable qualities in man which 
we prize so highly are not monopo- 
lized by ourselves ; that even primi- 
tive tribes may possess character- 
istics worthy of emulation by more 
advanced peoples, 

Many persons are surprised to 
learn that most of the Nobel 
prizes for outstanding achievement 
in literature or science have been 
awarded to foreigners. The stud- 
ent of geography is not surprised, 
because he is acquainted with the 
struggle for existence in other 
lands and the consequent keen 
competition which brings to the 
fore the very best abilities of a 
people. Then, too, a national pride 
and enthusiasm for the homeland 
provide incentives for accomplish- 
ment such as we sometimes lack 
in our own country. 

When Finland’s athletes carried 
off honors at the Olympic meets, 
the world was astounded, but 
those who were acquainted with 
the geography of Finland suffered 
no such shock. They knew that 
the rigorous climate, the poorly 
drained soils, and the dearth of 
minerals in Finland presented a 
challenge to man which could be 
met only by a type that could not 
be discouraged by severe reverses. 
The survivors of that adverse 
natural environment, of necessity, 
are people who possess endurance, 
tenacity of purpose, and determin- 
ation. Men of such stuff win 
marathon races. 


Teaching Tolerance 


A geographic study of the coun- 
tries of the earth serves to give us 
balance in our viewpoint and to 
make us tolerant of other peoples. 
We learn to appreciate the worth- 
while elements in the people of any 
region which we visit; to avoid in- 
vidious comparisons our- 
selves, and to the detriment of 
those whom we are observing. We 
learn to understand why people 
often think as they do and why 
their philosophy differs from ours. 
For example, Nomads of western 
Turkestan are reported to be 
among the most skillful liars 
known. Shall they be condemned 
as immoral? Not at all, because 
the development of this propensity 
arises out of the necessity for self- 
protection. On the vast reaches of 


the desert plain, one caravan meet- 


ing another cannot be certain at’ 


first, whether the oncoming group 
is going to be friendly or hostile. 
In the case of danger, escape is al- 
most impossible in such an en- 
vironment unless one secures a 
considerable running head _ start 
over the opposition. Consequently, 
the Nomads often find that they 
can avoid trouble by lying until the 
time becomes propitious to tell the 
truth. To condemn such people 
for this mode of procedure is mere- 
ly to reflect upon our own under- 
standing. 

Vocational Value of Geography 

As our high schools and univer- 
sities tend to become increasingly 
vocational, significance of 
courses in geography as a part of 
the fundamental training of the 
students becomes apparent. In 
France, Germany, England, and a 
few other countries, the value of 
geographical knowledge has long 
been recognized as a national as- 
set. These countries established 
chairs of geography in their uni- 
versities long before we did here. 


Their respective governments hive 
given abundant support and en- 
couragement to those interested in 
geographic exploration and in the 
application of geography to busi- 
ness expansion. Before the armis- 
tice concluded the Great War, our 
Government had learned the im- 
portant part which foreign nations 
were assigning to geographers in 
the preparation of data for the 
peace table. We then followed 
suit. 

During the _ postwar period, 
geographic instruction in both our 
secondary schools and universities 
has shown a healthy growth. Ve 
still have progress to make, esje- 
cially in the secondary schools, in 
all too few of which geography is 
not yet taught or is relegated to a 
minor position. Happily, recent 
data reveal a strong tendency ‘o 
remedy this situation, so that as 
we look ahead we may feel con'i- 
dent that the rising generation wll 
acquire a much more intelligent 
appreciation of the earth upon 
which they live than that which 
was possessed by past generations. 


Are Junior Jobs Educational? 


(Continued from page 14) 


financially is not borne out by the 
facts. Of the openings for girls re- 
ported to the junior placement bur- 
eau, 50 to 60 per cent were un- 
skilled factory jobs while 50 per 
cent of the openings for boys were 
errand jobs. Apprenticeship op- 
portunities are practically nonex- 
istent for boys and girls under 16 
years. 


Jobs are often temporary, 803 out 
of 4355 jobs, or 18.4 per cent for 
boys and girls under 16 were ad- 
mittedly temporary and many more 
proved to be so. One child in five 
of those placed expected shortly to 
need a new placement. The fol- 
lowing table shows the percentage 
of children holding a job received 
after Sentember 1929 for more than 
the six-month period when check- 
ub was made. 


Per cent who 
stayed six mos. 


Placed September 1929 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 


September 
October 
November 


In only one month, October, 
1930, did as many as one worker in 
five stay six months with his job. 

Health hazards in_ industry 
should be recognized. Nine chil- 
dren were selected for follow-up. 
After three months, one could not 
be found, four had lost their jobs 
and only four were still working 
where placed. Much time is lost 
between jobs. 

A girl of 16 years with four 
terms of commercial high school 
work registered January 23, 1930. 
She held seven jobs in 17 months 
and was employed approximately 
half the time. Many similar illus- 
trations could be given. 

Summarizing, one mav conclude: 

1. Many jobs open to younger 
boys and girls are without educa- 
tional content and without any fu- 
ture. 

2. Many jobs are of brief dura- 
tion. 

3. Much time is inevitably lost 
through changing jobs. 

Much idleness and noneducative 
as well as nonproductive jobs are 
not a reliable foundation for solid 
growth. 

Reprinted from Bulletin to the 
Schools, Albany, N. Y.; University 
of the State of New York, Vol. 18, 
Nos. 7-8. January 1, 1932, page 
111. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION AND 


THE BUSINESS CYCLE 


By E. W. Mounce 


Head, Department of Commerce and Business Administration, 


Northwest State Teachers’ College, Maryville, Missouri 


HE present industrial depres- 

} sion is nothing more or less 
then one of the periods of the busi- 
ness cycle; namely, the period of 
de»ression. There is nothing new 
or exceptional about it. 

There has been a continuous 
fl.w of business cycles since the 
bezinning of the Industrial Revo- 
luion. Professor Wesley C. 
Mitchell records sixteen such 
cycles in the history of our own 
country. 

There are normally four periods 
in a business cycle; namely, a 
period cf prosperity, a period of 
decline or liquidation, a period of 
depression, and a period of revival. 
This process is going on continu- 
ously and we are always in one 
period or another of the cycle. It 
would appear now that we are in 
the last stages of the period of de- 
pression and will, doubtless, with- 
in a few months definitely move 
into the next period; namely, the 
period of revival. 

Since business does move in a 
cycle, there, of course, cannot be 
any “proper” place at which one 
should commence to study the 
cycle. We may as well start in 
one period as another. We shall, 
therefore, start in this discussion 
with the period of prosperity and 
move through the cycle from that 
point. 

Before describing each period 
we should note that they are com- 
mon in one respect; that is, in the 
fact that conditions are produced 
in one period which tend to bring 
about its downfall and to produce 
the next. 


Prosperity in the Cycle 


Let us now consider the period 
of prosperity. As a result of the 
slowing down of business activity 
in the preceding period, the stocks 
of goods of all kinds have become 
depleted. As a result of the laws 
of supply and demand prices rise; 
or, in other words, the purchasing 
power of the dollar becomes 
smaller. As prices rise profits be- 
come greater and producers, see- 
ing a chance to make greater 
profits, begin to demand more 


labor and capital. This leads to a 
greater employment of labor and 
capital. With a greater demand 
for labor wages tend to go up. 
This gives a greater purchasing 
power to labor and, therefore, a 
greater demand for manufactured 
goods. The manufacturer demands 
more raw material and conse- 
quently the products of the extrac- 
tive industries, such as agriculture, 
mining, etc., go up. This adds 
purchasing power to these classes 
and soon the period of prosperity 
is on. Prosperity once started 
seems to spread, it becomes cumu- 
lative in its effects and creates a 
spirit of optimism which exerts a 
powerful influence on business ac- 
tivity. 

As a whole, during the period of 
prosperity the prices of the goods 
and services which the manufac- 
turer has to buy rise less rapidly 
than the prices of those which he 
has to sell. Therefore, there is a 
wider range of profits and the 
manufacturer speeds produc- 
tion. This makes a greater de- 
mand upon the banks and credit 
expansion follows. Prices and se- 
curities tend to soar. 


The Period of Liquidation 


But, as has been stated, condi- 
tions develop during the period of 
prosperity which tend to bring 
about its end and to usher in the 
next period. Since there is a 
greater demand for labor, wages 
go up, and, at the same time men 
of inferior ability are employed. 
This is also the case with the man- 
agerial staff. It becomes less ef- 
ficient because business must draw 
upon persons who are not so well 
trained. The demand for more 
credit causes the interest rates to 
rise. Rentals, for the same rea- 
son, go up. And, a greater demand 
for raw materials causes a rise in 
the price of these products. Stocks 
of goods become larger and the 
market for many products become 
overstocked. Tension in the money 
market increases. Creditors begin 
to press for payment. Labor 
troubles increase. There is a gen- 
eral overproduction, which means 
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that the goods which have been 
produced cannot be sold at a profit. 
This indicates a maladjustment in 
industry. Under these conditions 
the era of prosperity draws near a 
close. Uneasiness as to the future 
begins to manifest itself. There is 
a fear that the prices will not con- 
tinue to rise. Therefore. the manu- 
facturers begin to curtail their pro- 
duction; wages are cut; workers 
are laid off, and there is general 
unemployment. The demand for 
raw material and for credit be- 
comes much less. In the place of 
the optimism of the period of pros- 
perity pessimism reigns. Prices 
tumble, the stock market crashes, 
and the general period of liquida- 
tion or decline sets in. 

During the period of liquidation 
the one thought of business men is 
to liquidate their affairs as soon as 
possible. The result is that each 
attempts to secure the settlement 
of claims which he has against 
others, and in this enforced liqui- 
dation prices are slashed. When 
prices fall nroduction falls off 
abruptly. There are many busi- 
ness failures. Many other busi- 
ness establishments are greatly 
weakened. Interest rates are still 
high. 

The period of liquidation or de- 
cline is relatively short, usually 
lasting not more than a few months 
at most. 

The Depression Period 

It is not impossible that the 
period of liquidation will be fol- 
lowed by an immediate recovery 
in business, but in the majority of 
cases depression seems to be the 
aftermath of crisis. But the period 
of depression may be escaped by a 
change in world conditions of 
trade or an unusually profitable 
harvest. 

The decline in prices continues 
during the depression but it is 
more gradual than during the 
crisis. Wholesale prices and t!e 
prices of the producers’ equipment 
reach their low limits sooner than 
retail prices. Labor is only par- 
tially employed. 


Depression breeds prosperity. 
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\Vages are lower and labor is more 
efficient. Interest rates are lower 
and the prices of raw material are 
lower. This means that the costs 
of doing business are less. Any- 
thing that will tend to make prices 
go up, under these circumstances, 
will result in greater profits, which, 
in turn, will cause greater produc- 
tion and a return of prosperity. 
And we find that this “thing” ap- 
pears for since production is great- 
ly cut during this period of depres- 
sion the time will come when the 
stocks of goods on hand will be de- 
pleted and any new demands on 
the part of the people will require 
a new production. Soon this de- 
mand becomes widespread. Prices 
go up and there is a return of pros- 
perity, and the business cycle is 
completed. 


Evils Attending the Business Cycle 
The fluctuations which attend 
the business cycle are injurious to 
all concerned. Strikes, unemploy- 
ment, and poverty result from it. 
Bankruptcies, foreclosures, and 
ruin are among its chief character- 
istics. It results in vast changes 
in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, and as these changes take 
place incomes are greatly reduced. 
For example, the national income 
in 1929 was $90,000,000,000. On 
that basis a drop of only 5 per cent 
in the purchasing power of the 
dollar would clip off of the income 
some $4,500,000,000 and thereby 
reduce purchasing power that 
much. The loss of dollars thus 
computed, however, is far from be- 
ing the most serious result of these 
periods of industrial change. The 
most serious results are of the de- 
rangement of industry, the loss of 
employment and of wages, the in- 
terruption of tens of thousands of 
regular incomes which are the sup- 
port of homes and families, and in 
endless reactions affecting the wel- 
fare of millions of people. The 
losses in property values and busi- 
ness earnings are not of themselves 
as serious as the loss of wages to 
families dependent unon them, but 
they signify \that employers and 
employees, proprietors and wage 
earners are involved together. No 
business interest gains by indus- 
trial depressions. 


Suggested Remedies 

Since the results of the various 
changes in the business cycle are 
so injurious, are there any sug- 
gested remedies for the situation? 
Yes, several proposals have been 
offered. In the first place, much 
can and is being done through the 
control of credit. There are two 
methods being employed in this 


respect ;namely, the control by the 


Federal Reserve Board of the re-, 


discount rate, and through open- 
market operations of the Federal 
Reserve Banks. These methods 
have proved very effective during 
the present period of depression in 
deflating credit and _ preventing 
further speculation and overexpan- 
sion. 

A second proposal is that efforts 
be made to bring about a more 
general knowledge of the “habits” 
of the business cycle. Business 
men should consider it and know 
more about it. To anticipate the 
cycle will result in neutralizing it, 
at least to a certain extent. This 
dissemination of information con- 
cerning the business cycle can be 
and is being facilitated by the crea- 
tion of business institutions. One 
of the outstanding forecasting ser- 
vices is that offered by the Bab- 
son Statistical Organization of 
Babson Park, Mass. Others are 
the Moody’s Investors Services, 
the Brookmire Economic Service, 
etc. They are doing much through 
their studies of the various busi- 
ness barometers to forecast busi- 
ness conditions. 

Another proposal is the utiliza- 
tion of government (national, 
State, and local) jobs in the period 
of depression. 
labor with employment and will, 
therefore, increase his purchasing 
power. This method is being used 
quite extensively at the present 
time. The national Government 
and the various State and _ local 
governments are to be commended 
for their work along this line. 


The Stabilization of the Dollar 

A fourth method suggested is 
through the stabilization of the 
dollar. At the present time the 
dollar, as a standard of value, is 
very unstable. For example, in 
1913 the dollar would buy a dol- 
lar’s worth of goods, but the same 
dollar in 1920 would buy less than 
half as much. In fact, the index 
number in 1913 was 100 and in 
1920 it was around 226. This 
means that in 1920 it took more 
than two dollars to buy as much as 
one could buy in 1913 for one dol- 
lar. If we had to buy and sell 
cloth or grain by a yardstick or a 
bushel that fluctuated as much as 
the dollar, we would have a very 
difficult time. Imagine a_ yard- 
stick that fluctuated more than 100 
per cent in the course of seven 
years. 

Under our present monetary sys- 
tem the dollar remains constant in 
weight but fluctuates in value. It 
consists of 25.8 grains of gold nine 


This will furnish - 


tenths fine, but the purchasing 
power of this weight of gold fluc- 
tuates very widelv. 

It is proposed that, instead of a 
dollar fixed in weight and fluctuat- 
ing in value, we adopt one that will 
fluctuate in weight and remain 
stable in value. This proposal 
would necessitate the measure- 
ment of the fluctuations in the 
value of money by means of an 
index number, and it would involve 
the definite withdrawal of gold 
from circulation and the substitu- 
tion of gold certificates. The pro- 
posal further provides that when 
the value of the dollar, as shown 
by the index number, had changed, 
say by 1 per cent, some govern- 
ment agent, such as the Comptr:l- 
ler of the Currency, would then e 
authorized to announce the rate at 
which the Treasury Department 
would exchange gold for gold ccr- 
tificates. If these changes were 
made, it is argued that the general © 
price level would remain relatively 
the same and would remain stable. 
This would tend to smooth out tlie 
business cycle and prevent all of 


_ its attending evils. 


Evils of Fluctuating Currency 


Speaking of the way the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar fluctu- 
ated and the evil effects resulting 
from such fluctuation, Owen PD. 
Young said: “When any sudden 
change affects the purchasing 
power of money, it touches every 
kind of moral question and every 
kind of obligation. The stability 
of money goes to the very basis of 
life.’ Paul M. Warburg said: “I 
do not know of any other problem 
that outranks it in importance.” 
Dr. E. W. Kemmerer said: “It is 
the most important problem be- 
fore the business and banking in- 
terests of the world today.” Sir 
Joseph Stamp said: “It is without 
doubt the most bitterly practical 
of all questions. The problem of 
the price level is the most import- 
ant single problem of the ago.” 
He went on to say: “What about 
trade depression in the basis of in- 
dustries, unemployment, labor un- 
rest, class hatred, high taxation, 
and the rest? My answer is that 
the problem of the price level is 
fundamental to a solution of them 
all.” The Midland Bank of Eng- 
land stated that “History has 
shown that apart from wars and 
religious intolerance no single fac- 
tor has been more productive of 
misery and misfortune than the 
high degree of variability in the 
general price level.” 

(Continued on page 33) 
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STUDIES IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


N the February issue of the 

JourRNAL oF BusiINEss Epuca- 
\I0N we listed studies in bookkeep- 
ing and in the social-business sub- 
‘ects. In this issue we present 
tudies in secretarial subjects, in 
‘yping, office practice, business Eng- 
ish and penmanship. In April 
here will be a list of business and 
ccupational surveys, and the 
\lay issue there will be surveys of 
yusiness education in the schools. 
“inally in the June issue we shall 
‘ist studies .in teacher training, ad- 
ninistration and minor topics. 

We are not in a position to send 
readers copies of these studies. Re- 
quests should be sent directly to the 
publisher. If the study has not 
heen published, it may in some cases 
be borrowed for you by your com- 
munity or university library. 


Stenographic and Secretarial Studies 


Barnhart, Florence Sparks, “An Analysis - 


of the Work of a Stenographer,” Re- 
search Studies in Commercial Educa- 
tion, I, Iowa University, 1926. 

Barnhart, Floreace Sparks, “Some Ex- 
periences with the Direct-Association 
Method of Teaching Shorthand,” Re- 
search Studies in Commercial Educa- 
tion, IV, University of Iowa, 1929. 

Beers, Gertrude, “New Methods and Ma- 
terials in the Teaching of Shorthand,” 
University of Nebraska, 1930. 

Carr, Emma B., “Promotional Oppor- 
tunities in the Field of Stenography,” 
A.M., University of Iowa, 1930. 

Charters, W. W., and Whitely, I., “An- 
alysis of Secretarial Traits and Duties,” 
Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, 1924. 

Cooley, Mazie R., “Relation of the 1.Q. 
to Success in Learning Shorthand and 
Typewriting,” M.A. University of 
Pittsburgh, 1928. 

Doerschuk, Beatrice, “The Woman Sec- 
retary,” Proceedings, Fifth Annual 
Meeting of the National Association 
of Appointed Secretaries, Boston, 1928. 

Dush, Willa M., “The Building and Use 
of Achievement Tests in Gregg Short- 
hand,” A.M., School of Education, 
New York University, 1926-27. 

Ely, Margaret H., “A Comparative An- 
alysis of the 1916 and the 1929 Gregg 
Shorthand Manual,” A.M., School of 
Education, New York University, 1929- 


30. 

Goddard, Myrtle, “The Status of Short- 
hand, Typewriting, and Penmanship in 
Colleges and Universities,” Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, 1929. 

Hoadley, Ruth, “An Analysis of the 
Shorthand Principles Used in Writing 
the Thousand Commonest Words,” 
Research Studies in Commercial Edu- 
cation IV, University of Iowa, 1929. 

Hoke, Elmer R., “The Measurement of 
Achievement in Shorthand,” John Hop- 
kins University Press. 


Compiled by Herbert A. Tonne 


Johnson, Mildred A., “Comparative An- 
alysis of Gregg Shorthand Manual 
and Speed Studies—Anniversary Edi- 
tions,” A.M., New York University, 
1931. 

Kauzer, Adelaide, “Status of the Teach- 
ing of Shorthand and Typewriting in 
Secondary Public Schools of Kansas,” 
Research Studies in Commercial Edu- 
cation, III, lowa University, 1928. 

Kinne, Frances, “A Study of Correlation 
Problems of English Composition and 
Shorthand Transcription,” A.M., New 
York University, 1931. 

Kirk, John G., “Selecting Standards for 
Shorthand Transcription,” Journal of 
Business Education, June, 1929. 

Koontz, John H., “A Diagnostic Test in 
Gregg Shorthand,” A.M., University of 
Colorado, 1929. 

Lessenberry, D.D., “Non-Essential Suf- 
fixes and Prefixes,” Research Studies 
in Commercial Education, III, Iowa 
University, 1928. 

Martin, Mary Margaret, “A Study of the 
Value of Substitution Tests for Diag- 
nosis of Success in Shorthand,” A. M., 
University of Pittsburgh, 1929. 

Milne, Thomas J., “Shorthand Course o* 
Study,” 1930. Upper Darby High 
School, Upper Darby. Pa. 

McLaughlin, Mary W., “A Proposed Bat- 
tery of Tests in Stenography,” A.M. 
State University of Iowa, 1929. 

McKeen, Helen Ruth, “An Analysis of 
the Professional Literature Relating to 
the Teaching of Shorthand in Secon- 
dary Schools,” University of Southern 
California, 1930. 

Minehart, Lillian L., “The Frequency of 
the Recurrence of the One Stroke, the 
Two, Three, Four and Five Stroke 
Combinations in a Word List Based on 
a Shorthand System,” M.A., University 
of Pittsburgh, 1930. 

Munkhoff, Katherine, “Results of a Con- 
trolled Group Experiment with the Di- 
rect Writing Method in Shorthand, I” 
Research Studies in Commercial Edu- 
cation, IV, University of Iowa, 1929. 

Olenbush, Mercy, “Standards for Ele- 
mentary Shorthand for a Small City 
High School,” A.M., New York Uni- 

versity, 1931. 

Pogue. Frances, “A Shorthand Manual 
based on the Gregg System,” A.M., 
University of Colorado, 1928. 

Raymond, F. E.. and Adams, E. S.. 
“Standards in Elementary Shorthand,” 
New York, Gregg Publishing Co. 
1926, 

Rowe, Clyde E., “Imnortance of Two, 
Three, Four and Five Letter Com- 
binations on the Basis of Frequency 
in A Word List,” M.A., University of 
Pittsburgh, 1930. 

Schlagle, F. L. and Pate, E., “Reasons for 
Failure—First Grade Pupils; Forecast- 
ing Success in Shorthand,” 1930, Board 
of Education, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Schleppergrell, Adolphine M., “A Com- 
parative Study of the English and 
Stenographic Ability of Commercial 
Students,” A.M., University of Stan- 
ford, 1927-1928. 
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Shellow, Sadie Myers, “An Intelligence 
Test for Stenographers,’ Journal of 
Personnel Research, 5 :306-308, Decem- 
ber, 1926. 

Smallwood-Soutter, Helen, “An Analysis 
of the Shorthand Errors Made by One 
Hundred Fifty Beginning Pupils as Re- 
vealed Through Two Types of Tests,” 
Research Studies in Commercial Edu- 
cation, III, Iowa University, 1928. 

Soisson, Magdalen, “What Should be the 
Secretarial Curriculum of the Notre 
Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio?” 
A.M., School of Education, New York 
University, 1931. 

Speyer, Henrietta L., “A Case Study of 
Shorthand Errors.” A.M., New York 
University, 1925-1926. 

Stullken, Florence Mae, “The Teachin2z 
of Gregg Shorthand,” M.B.A., Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1927. 

Thomas, Ina Lucretia, “The Standardiza- 
tion of Transcription Requirements for 
Completion of Stenographic Course in 
Secondary Schools,” M.A., University 
of Chicago, 1922. 

Tilford, Geo. R., “Prognostic Tests to 
Discover Secretarial Ability,” Syracuse 
University, 1931. 

Wood, Ethel H., “Correlation of Prog- 
nostic Tests and Will-Temperament 
Tests with Actual Results in Gregg 
Shorthand,” A.M., State College of 
Washington, 1928. 

Typewriting Studies 

Blackstone, E. G., “Abstracts of Investi- 
gation Made in Typewriting.” Iowa 
City, College of Education, University 
of lowa. 

Blackstone, E. G., “A Proposed Battery 
Test for  Typewriting,’ Research 
Studies in Commercial Education, IV, 
University of Iowa, 1929. 

Book, William F., “Learning to Type- 
write,” New York, N. Y., The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 1925. 

Booth, Olive C. (Mrs.), “The Semesteral 
Achievement of Typewriting Pupils 
in California High Schools,” The Uni- 
versity of Southern California, (In 
process). 

Bohan, Francis A., “An Investigation of 
Part Drilling on Unnatural Letter 
Combination Plays in Learning Type- 
writing,” M.S., The College of the City 
of New York, (In process). 

Brewington, Ann Elizabeth, “Prognostic 
Tests for Typewriting,” M.A., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1922. 

Butsch, Russell Lewis Carl, “An Experi- 
mental Study of Progress in Typewrit- 
ing,” M.A., University of Chicago, 


1927. 

Carmichael, Vermal H., “Objective 
Measurement of Accomplishment in 
Typewriting of High School Com- 
mercial Pupils in Indiana,” A.M., In- 
diana University, 1930. 

Carmichael, Vermal H., “Objective 
Measurement in Typewriting,” The 
Balance Sheet, December, 1930. 

Clem, Jane E., “A Survey of the Type- 
writing Situation in Wisconsin,” Re- 
search Studies in Commercial Educa- 
tion, IIT, Iowa University, 1928. 
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Condon, Julia V., 
B.B.A., Boston 


ing of Typewriters,” 
University, 1929. 

Crews, Harold R., “An Experiment With 
Finger Gymnastics in Teaching Type- 
writing,’ Research Studies in Com- 
mercial Education, III, Iowa 
versity, 1928. 

Clem, Jane, “Standard Test for Measur- 
ing Stroking Rate in Typewriting,” 
A.M., The University of Chicago, 1931. 

Davidson, Sidney Harold, “A Study of 
the Effects of Rest Periods on Learn- 
ing Curves in Typewriting,” A.M., Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1929. 

Debra, Esther, “An Analytic Study of 
Present Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing,” A.M., Indiana University, 
1927. 

Dirstine, Frances Wilhelm, “Teaching 
Typewriting for Improvement,” A.M., 
State College of Washington, 1929. 

Entwisle, Benjamin S., “An Experiment 
with Rhythm in Teaching Typewrit- 
ing,” Research Studies in Commercial 
Education, II, University lowa, 1928. 

Fleming, A: MA Comparative 
Study of the ‘Whole’ ‘and ‘Part’ Method 
of Teaching the Typewriting Key- 
board,” A.M., University of Pitts- 
burgh, 1930. 

George, Guy G., “The Relationship of 
Maze Learning to Typewriting Learn- 
ing,” A.M., Stanford University, 1930. 

Hainfeld, Charles F., “A Learning Study 
to Determine Whether It Is More 
Economical to Learn Typewriting by 
the ‘Whole’ or by the ‘Part’ Method,” 
A.M., New York University, 1927. | 

Jessup, Eva M., “The Improvement in 

Typewriting Through 


Instruction in Typew 
Supervision,” California, (In process). 
Experimental 


Korngold, Helen, “An 
Study of Tests as a Means of Pre- 
dicting Speed in Typewriting,” A.M., 
Washington University, 1930. 
Lessenberry, D. C., “Analysis of Fre- 
quency of Letter Combinations,” L. C. 
Smith and Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
School Department, Syracuse, N. Y. 
—and Jebon, E. A.. “Analysis of Two- 
letter Sequences Based on the Horn 
3009 Commonest Words,” L. C. Smith 
and Corona Typewriters, Inc., School 
Department, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Liftin, Max, “The Smith Versus the 
Rational Method of Teaching Type- 
writing,” M.S., The College of the 
City of New York, (In process). 
Lomax, Beatrice L., “A Comparative 
Study of the ‘Whole’ and ‘Part’ Meth- 
ods of Learning Typing in College 
Groups,” A.M., New York University, 
1929. 
Long, N. Catherine, “An Experiment 
with the Relative Efficiency of Vari- 
ous Methods of Teaching the Type- 
writer Keyboard,” Research Studies in 
Commercial Education, IV, University 
of Iowa, 1929. 

Lynch, Helen Eleanore, “A Studv of the 
Possibility of Justifying the Teachins 
of Typewriting in the Seventh Grade,” 
University of Southern California. 
Marik, Marie E., “A Comparative Stvdy 
of the Dictaphone Method and_ the 
Traditional Method of Learning Tyne- 
writing,” A.M., New York University, 
1928-1929. 
McPherson, Roy Livingston, “A Method 
of Teaching Typewriting, with Instruc- 
tions to Students and Practice Material 
Arranged into Daily Lessons,” M.B.A., 

University of Texas. 1930. 

Merrill, Frances E., “A Comparison of 
Nine Current Typewriting Texts in 
Terms of Certain Formulated Cri- 


ZOstrey, Joseph M., 


New York University, 


A.M., 


teria,” 
1931. 

Miller, M. Alice, “Relation of the 1.Q. to 
Success in Learning Typewriting,” 
Curriculum Study Educational 
Research Bulletin (Pittsburgh, Pa.), 3: 
135-40, January—February, 1929. 

Murphy, Henry, “A Study of Uses 
Made of Ninth-Grade Typewriting by 
Pupils Who Have Had no Further 
Work in Typewriting,” A.M., New 
York University, 1931. 

North, Mrs. Frances D., “The Effect of 
Maturity upon the Learning of Begin- 
ning Typewriting by Girls,” A.M., 
Johns Hopkins University, 1929. 

“A Critical Analysis 

Typewriting Sequences for Public 
Schools,” University of Nebraska, 1929. 

Dverholtzer, J. M., “A Study of the Pos- 
_ sibilities of Predicting Typing Ability,” 
University of Southern California, 
1928. 

Owens, Charles B., “A Survey of Type- 
writing Achievement at the End of the 
First Year, Speeds Attained and Er- 
rors Made,” A.M., (1930) New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany. 

Pearson, David C., “An Experiment in 

V the Miller- Dictaphone Method of 
Teaching Typewriting,” Research 

Studies in Commercial Education, I, 

Iowa University, 1926. 

Pearson, David, “An Experiment with 
Automatization of the 1000 Common- 
est Words in Typewriting,” Research 
Studies in Commercial Education, II, 
University, 1928. 

Pixley, Lucile, “A Study of the Mental 
and Educational Abilities of Type- 
writing Students in High School,” 
A.M., The University of South Dakota, 
1931. 

Riemer, Edwin, “A Revised Keyboard for 
the Typewriter,” A.M., School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, 1929. 

Rulon, Dorothy Overfelt, “An Experi- 
ment with Two Different Procedures 
in the Practice Periods in Typewrit- 
ing,” A.M., Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, 

Ryan, Mary S., “Analysis of Diagnostic 
Tests and Remedial Teaching in Type- 
writing Study,” A.M., Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1930. 

Rowland, Ralph Shearer, “An Experi- 
ment in Teaching of Typewriting to 
Fifth and Sixth Grade Pupils,” Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 1929. 

Simons, Miriam Egan, “An Analysis of 
the Professional Literature Relating to 
the Teaching of Typewriting in the 
Public Secondary Schools,” A.M.. Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1931. 

Stedman, Melissa B., “A Study of the 
Possibilities of Prognosis of School 
Success in Bookkeeping and Typewrit- 
ing,” A.M., University of Southern 
California, 1928. 

Stiles, Eline, “A Group Test for Prog- 
nosticating Skill in Typewriting,” M.A., 
University of Chicago, 1927. 

Wakefield, Alice, “A Technique for the 
Development of the Trait of Resource- 
fulness in Typing.” A.M., State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1929. 

Wood, Winifred G., “Relationship Be- 
tween Intelligence Quotient and 
Achievement in Typewriting,” A,M., 
University of Southern California, 
1928. 
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Office Practice 


Agnew, Peter L., “Investigation of Office 
Appliances for Instructional Pufposes 
in the School,” A.M., New York Uni- 
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University, 1927. (Out of print.) 

Money, Helen, “Uses on Calculating 
Machines in Business,” Boston, Mass., 
Department of Elementary Education, 
Boston University, May, 1927. 

Rice, Louis A., “Report of a Survey of 
Office Practice in New Jersey High 
Schools, 1929-30,” New Jersey State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Trenton, 1931. 

Shean, Jennie F., “New Era in Office 
Practice and the Place of the Subject 
in the Curriculum,” M.B.A., Boston 
University, 1930. 

Thau, Mrs. Ray Singer, “A Study of the 
Office Equipment of the Public Senior 
High Schools and in the Business Of- 
fices of New York City,” A.M., New 
York University, 1928. 

West, W. G., “Survey of Machines and 
Appliances, other than Typewriting 
Used in Indianapolis Business Offices 
with Recommendations for Training of 
Prospective Operators,” A.M., Indiana 
University, 1930. 

Business English 

Butler, E. L., “Control Experiments in 
the Development of Business Letter 
Essentials,” Ed.M., Boston University, 
1930. 

Gilman, Albert Franklin, Jr., “Trends in 
Instruction in the Writing of Business 
Letters,” A.M., University of Chicago, 
1927. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION CONVENTION 


To be Held July, 1932, London, England 


N the November 1931 issue of 

the JouRNAL oF BusINEss Epu- 
c\TION we announced the prelimin- 
ary report for the coming meet- 
invs of the International Society 
for Commercial Education which 
is to be held in London on July 
2°-29 of this year. Since that time 


‘much progress has been made. 


The official invitation from Great 
Britain reads in part as follows: 

“The object of the congress is to 
bing together men and women 
who are taking part or are inter- 
e.ted in the development of com- 
nercial education throughout the 
world for the purpose of discuss- 
ing, in the light of the knowledge 
giined from actual experience, the 
operation of fundamental princi- 
ples. 

“The congress will be concerned 
with the education and training of 
all types and erades of those en- 
gaged in commerce whether des- 
tined for positions of high respons- 
ibility in which decisions of far- 
reaching importance have to be 
made, or engaged mainly in the 
task of carrying out these decisions 
intelligently and well.” 

The fee for attending the con- 
gress is one guinea (about five dol- 
lars) and may be paid at time of 
registration or at the congress. 

Topics to be discussed will be of 
interest and benefit to teachers in 
the secondary schools and higher 
institutions. A very elaborate pro- 
gram for the entertainment of the 
delegates has been arranged and 
additional social events are being 
planned. 


International Economic Course 


“The object of the course is to 
provide a brief but comprehensive 
account of the major industrial and 
commercial organizations of Great 
Britain.” 

Since the organization of this 
Society commercial teachers gen- 
erally have been very much inter- 
ested in the educational tour in 
connection with the London Con- 
gress for which undergraduate and 
graduate credit will be riven. The 
broad details of the educational 
features are listed below. 

Arrangements are now being 
completed with certain American 
educational institutions for the al- 


lowance of the proper credit in 
connection with these educational 
tours. The Georgetown Univers- 
ity School of Foreign Service has 
already announced that it will al- 
low 8 semester hours credit for 
those who fill the usual require- 
ments. For those who may wish 
to attend the lectures without 
credit, a goodly portion of these 
lectures will be available without 
the payment of any tuition fee. 

Three tours to the Congress and 
the Economic Course have been 
planned by the society. All tours 
start from and return to New 
York. All leave New York on 
Saturday, July 9, two days after 
the close of the Department of 
Business Education meeting of the 
National Education Association at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Tour No. 1, which is for thirty 
days, costs $317. Tour No. 2, a 
thirty-eight day tour to England 
and France, costs $385. 

The only tour for which univers- 
ity credit has been planned to date 
is Tour No. 3. This is a fifty-one 
day tour to England, Holland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Switzerland and France. Arrange- 
ments are being made for lectures 
en route to and from Europe by 
Americans who are recognized au- 
thorities and university instructors 
in their respective fields. For those 
who desire academic credits the 
educational courses will require at- 
tendance at the Economic Course, 
at the Congress, and at the miscel- 
laneous lectures given en route and 
in Europe. Outstanding authori- 
ties in the countries to be visited 
will deliver a series of well select- 
ed lectures in English. 

The course which will be offered 
for credit is under the general title 
of “Comparative Commercial Edu- 
cation—A Study of the Problems 
and Practices of Commercial Edu- 
cation in European Countries.” 
The course will be a composite of 
lectures on the steamer, the econ- 
omic course at London, the work 
of the congress itself, and special 
additional lectures which are being 
arranged in the countries to be 
visited. 

It is generally believed that 1932 
is a most opportune time to ar- 
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range for such an educational tour. 
This is the first time that appro- 
priate educational credit tours 
have been planned specifically for 
teachers of economics and business 
subjects. 

Those who wish further infor- 
mation in regard to receiving uni- 
versity credit and in regard to the 
arrangement of the tours them- 
selves should communicate with 
Mr. J. O. Malott, Secretary, 224 
South Walnut St., Clarendon, Vir- 
ginia, or the school through which 
you are interested in securing 
credit. Mr. Malott is the Special- 
ist in Commercial Education in the 
United States Office of Education. 


Studies in Business 


Education 
(Continued from page 26) 

Fettler, Marion G., “Language of the 
Business Letter,” M.B.A., Boston Uni- 
versity, 1927. 

Markham, E. S., “English in the Com- 
mercial Curriculum of the Secondary 
Schools,” Ed.M., Boston University. 

Maher, Florence Igena, “Practice in the 
Teaching of Business English in the 
Secondary Schools of the United 
States,” A.M., University of Southern 
California, 1931. 

Rebert, Gordon Nevin, “A Study of the 
Value of Spelling Instruction for 
Commercial Students in Secondary 
Schools,” M.A., University of Chicago, 
1925, 

Sydor, Charles E., “A Program for 
Teaching Business Correspondence in 
High School,” A.M., University of 
Southern California, 1924. 

Upham, C. K., “Teaching of Business 
English in the Senior High Schools of 
Over Five Hundred Pupils, in Massa- 
chusetts,” Ed.M., Boston University, 
1929, 


Penmanship 

Bingham, George A., “Value of the Ap- 
peal to Pride in the Improvement of 
Handwriting,” M.S., Duke University, 
1931. 

Bryant, Mrs. Edna M., “A Study of Sys- 
tems Employed in the Teaching of 
Penmanship, New York City, 1890- 
1916,” M.S., The College of The City 
of New York (In process). 

Horton, Rowland D., “Supervision of Jn- 
struction of the Special Subject in its 
Application to the Teaching of Hand- 
writing in the Public Schools,” B.B.A., 
Boston University, 1930. 

Kirk, John G., “Research in Handwriting 
in Business,” National Association of 
Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors, 
Report, 1929. 

—“Handwriting Survey to Determine 
Standards for Philadelphia Public 
Schools,” Journal of Educctional Re- 
search, March and April, 1926. 
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NEWS -- IDEAS -- SUGGESTIONS 


Dr. Dodd Makes 
State-Wide Survey 

Professor J. H. Dodd, Head of the 
Department of Commerce of the Freder- 
icksburg State Teachers College, Vir- 
ginia, has just completed a study of the 
business occupational situation in Vir- 
ginia. In this undertaking he received 
the support of the chambers of commerce 
of the communties in which he made his 
studies. The teachers gave him complete 
cooperation. The results give us a care- 
ful picture of the placement of high 
school graduates in various business po- 
sitions. The study has been set up in 
mimeographed form. 

* * * 


Saturday Morning Talks 
by Prominent Educators 

A series of Saturday morning talks by 
promine nt school educators are being giv- 
en in the conference room in the Ameri- 
can Book Company Building in New 
York under the sponsorship of the 
American Book Company. Professor 
George Burton Hotchkiss of New York 
University spoke on Saturday morning, 
February 6 on “The Place of Business 
English in Modern Business.” Professor 
F. G. Nichols of Harvard University is 
scheduled to speak on Saturday morning, 
April 9% Other well known educators 
who are scheduled to speak during this 
series are Dr. Edwin C. Broome, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Philadelphia; Dr. 


M. B. Hillegas, Professor of 


Columbia University; and Dr ; 
Knowlton, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, New York University. These 
talks are open to all who are interested 
in education. 

* 


Erratum 

In the article by Miss Mildred Johnson 
on “A Comparison of the Gregg Manual 
and Speed Studies” in the February 1932 
issue of the JouRNAL or Business Epu- 
CATION the final columns in Tables I, IT, 
and IIT should have heen headed No. in- 
stead of %. 

* 


Commercial Teacher 
Training Institutions 

The Fifth Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions was held 
in’ Washington, D. C., on Thursday, 
February 25, 1932. The discussions of 
this group centered around the problems 
pertaining to the selection, guidance, 
preparation, and certification of _com- 
mercial teachers. G. Gamble, Senior 
Specialist in Educational Surveys, United 
States Office of Education, gave some in- 
teresting figures pertaining to commer- 
cial teachers as shown bv the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers, one 
of the most significant of which is the 
fact that commercial teachers as a group 
as still behind other teachers in amount 
of preparation. The Problems and Prac- 
tices in the Selection of Prospective Com- 
mercial Teachers was discussed from the 
standpoint of undergraduate training by 
M. E. Studebaker of Ball State Teachers 
College and from the standpoint of grad- 
uate training by George E. Myers of the 
University of Michigan. Needed Re- 
search in the Selection, Guidance, and 
Preparation of Commercial Teachers was 
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discussed by R. G. Walters of Grove 
City College and by Paul S. Loma of 
New York University while Proposals 
for Research Projects Looking Forward 
to a Program of Elevation of Standards 
in Certification and Service of Commer- 
cial Teachers were discussed by J. O. 
Malott, Specialist in Commercial Edu- 
cation, United States Office of Education 
end by L. A. Rice, State Department of 
Public Instruction, New Jersey. Two 
elements that were rather roundly dis- 
cussed by the group in general were (a) 
Business Experience as a requirement for 
all business teachers and (b) Social Ef- 
ficiency as a need and the possible way 
of developing this quality in prospective 
teachers cf business. Miss Helen 
Reynolds of Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, is the new president. Mr. G. G 
Hill of Indiana, Pennsylvania, is the vice- 
president. Mr. Paul Carlson of White- 
water, Wis., was again elected treasurer. 
Miss M. Hill of the University of Ne- 
braska who is working for her doctorate 
with Professor Nichols at Harvard Uni- 
versity is the new secretary. 


How do You Grade 
Bookkeeping Papers? 

Mr. Louis D. Huddleston of John 
Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
wants to know how our readers grade 
their bookkeeping papers. 

Should all students be required to do 


all of the bookkeeping exercises? Should: 


the median number of exercises com- 
pleted by the class determine the basis 
for the grade? Should we reauire cer- 
tain exercises for a grade of 70%? 80%? 
90% ? Should a required number of ex- 
ercises be set as a goal for each of the 
marks in your grading system? Should 
we have maximum and minimum assign- 
ments? 

Mr. Huddleston would like all book- 
keeping teachers to send him the answers 
to the above questions. He promises to 
report his results in the near future 
The following series of questions will 
help you give him a definite answer: (1) 
Name of bookkeeping text; (2) what 
percentage of your grades do you base 
on class work? on tests? on exercises? 
on other factors? (3) how many exer- 
cises do you require for a grade of 70 
or 80 or for a grade of A, B, or C, or 
whatever your grading system is. Please 
write to him at his school address. 


Commercial Teachers 
Association of New Tersey 

The High School Commercial Teach- 
ers Association of New Jersey held its 
ninth annual mid-winter dinner meetinz 
on Saturday, February 27. 1932, in Plain- 
field, New Jersey. Ruth Hanna, of West 
New York, is president of this group. 
The Hon. William Newcorn, Corporation 
Counsel of Plainfield. gave an interest- 
ing talk on Panama: Edna Fike, Employ- 
ment Manager of Gimbel Brothers, New 
York, talked on the subject “What Ap- 
plicants Do We Employ and Why?” and 
Raymond C. Goodfellow. Director of 
Commercial Education of Newark, N. J.. 
spoke of “Adjusting Our Work to the 
Emergency.” In her talk, Miss Fike sug- 
gested health, strong personality, and 
good general backgrcund as the three 
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outstanding needs of the young appli- 
cant who hopes to be acceptable to the 
department store employment manager 
and stated that all specialized training is 
relatively unimportant when compared to 
these. It was interesting to note that no 
one under the age of seventeen is em- 
ployed by Miss Fike’s company. 
x 


N. E. A. Meeting 
in Washington 

Thousands of school men and women 
from all over the country attended tie 
convention of the Department of Supc-- 
intendence of the National Education A;- 
sociation of the United States which 
along with the meetings of several allicd 
asosciations was held in Washingte i, 
D. C., February 20 to 25, 1932. The con- 
vention theme was “Education, our guid: 
and our safeguard, and one of the chi f 
sources of our spiritual life, our cu. 
tural growth, and our material power.” 
One of the most stimulating mectings of 
the convention was one the major topc¢ 
of which was “Safeguarding the Nation 
by (a) Education Through Freedom in 
Learning and (b) Education Throush 
Indoctrination.” The “Freedom — in 
Learning” section of the topic was ab'y 
discussed by Boyd H. Bode, Professor of 
Education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, while the “Indoctrination” 
side was excellently handled by George 
S. Counts, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Another worth while meeting was one 
held under tie auspices of the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association 
which dealt with the problem ot Re- 
search in Homogenous Groupinys. Harl 
R. Douglass, Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Minnesota, was 
one of the principal speakers on this pro- 
gram. At one of the meetings of the Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of 
Education (another allied organization), 
W. E. Peik, of the University of Minne- 
sota, talked on Trends in Curricula for 
the Education of Secondary Teachers, 
giving data from the National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers. Many inter- 
esting facts have been brought out by this 
survey but it was disappointing not to 
have the group that is making this study 
be prepared to interpret these facts, draw 
conclusions and make some definite rec- 
ommendations. Possibly this will come 
later. 

Retail Selling in 
Philadelphia 

With the beginning of the new term 
of February 3 retail selling was added 
to the program of commercial studies 
which is offered at the South Philadel- 
phia Girls’ High School in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Retail selling is now 
a well-established part of the commer- 
cial curriculum of the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools. Since its introduction in 
September 1926, this program has great- 
ly expanded, each year more and more 
pupils taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity it affords. At the present time 
retail selling is being offered in the Will- 
iam Penn High School for Girls, the 
Kensington High School for Girls, the 
West Philadelphia High School, and the 
Girls’ Trade School in addition to the 
South Philadelphia Girls’ High School. 
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their work, that other teachers have avoidance of abstract principles in 


kKESEARCH IN BUSINESS EDUCA- 

TION, by Benjamin R. Haynes, and 

Jessie Graham, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

C. C. Crawford, Publisher, The Uni- 

versity of Southern California, 232 

pp., $2.00. 

An unusual contribution to business 
elucation. This is to be entirely ex- 
pected for Dr. Haynes is chairman of 
t.e department of business education 
© the University of Southern Cali- 
fi rnia and Miss Graham an assistant 
professor of commerce at San Jose 
State Teachers College, California. 

There has been much work in re- 
search in the field of business educa- 
tion, but not until this book appeared 
have we had a united treatment of the 
subject. Chapter One deals with the 
place of research in business education 
and shows what its contribution may 
be. The second chapter considers in 
detail the opportunities for research in 
the various phases of business educa- 
tion. The section should be especial- 
ly valuable to those who are looking 
for worth while research projects for 
it gives numerous’ suggestions for 
studies which will be contributions. 
Chapter III deals with the basic prin- 
ciples of educational research. It gives 
careful attention to the criteria and 
methods of research. 

The next chapter considers the types 
of research procedure applicable to 
business education. Finally there is a 
series of 77 abstracts of studies in 
business education. These briefs will 
be invaluable to students of the sub- 
ject, for thev give in easily used form 
a mine of information. Every pro- 
gressive teacher of business subjects 
should own a copy of this milestone in 
educational literature. 


TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUD- 
IES, by Della G. Fancler and C. C. 
Crawford, published bv C. C. Craw- 
ford, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia: Los Angeles, Cal., 376 pp. 
An excellent presentation of the 

place of the social sciences in our high 

schools. It gives some attention to 
economics and economic geography. 

The other social-business subjects like 

business law, advertising and_ sales- 

manship, and junior business training 
are evidently not yet recognized as 
social studies. In the section in which 
the authors deal with the correlation 
of the social studies and other school 
studies attention is given to English, 
art, music, and current events, but 
none to correlation with the business 
subjects in which there is possibly the 
greatest opportunity for correlation. 

This is not to be considered a criticism 

of the book. Rather it is a criticism of 

business teachers. They have so con- 
stantly emphasized the techniques of 


not been given an opportunity to 
realize the relationship of business sub- 
jects to other subjects in the curri- 
culum. 

This is a book which progressive 
commercial teachers should read. It 
will show them the opportunities for 
progress in their phase of education in 
terms of the progress made in a close- 
ly allied phase of education. 

x 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTIS- 

ING, by Edward J. Rowse, and 

Louis J. Fish, Cincinnati: South- 

Western Publishing Co., 239 pp. 

$1.32 Revised edition. 

Good advertising always has an ap- 
peal. This revised edition of a text 
that has long been standard in this 
field has caught the spirit of advertis- 
ing and translated it to the textbook. 
High school students should be en- 
couraged to take courses in advertis- 
ing. The subject is so vital and full of 
possibilities that the lack of more 
rapid growth in enrollment can only 
be explained in terms of the inertia of 
teachers. 

Among the many new points of this 
revised edition it was noted that special 
attention is given to illustrations of 
modern appeal, radio advertising, 


NEW BOOKS 


Marketing Agricultural Products, by 
Fred E. Clark and L. D. Weld, Mac- 
millan ‘Company, 664 pp. 

Principles of Public Utilities, by Elliot 
Jones and Truman C. Bigham, Mac- 
millan Co. 

Expansion of Secondary Education, 
Educational Yearbook of the Insti- 
tute of Teachers College, Columbia 
Universitv, Edited by I. L. Kandel, 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College Columbia Univer- 
sitv, 534 pp. $3.50. 

English-French Dictionary of the 
Automobile and Allied Industry, by 
Lewis L. Sell, New York: Interna- 
tional Dictionary Co., 768 pp., $6.00. 

Handbook of Business Administration, 
Edited bv W. J. Donald, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1752 pp., 
$7.00 

Wages and Wealth, by Roy Dickinson, 
Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, $2.50. 

Legal Typing Practice, Baltimore: H. 
M. Rowe Co., 64c. (A text for stud- 
ents in advanced tvypewriting). 

Gregg Typing (College Edition), by 
SoRelle and Smith, New York: 
Gregg Publishing Co. (A _ college 
edition of this new text. Illustrated 
by moving picture illustrations of 
Hossfield demonstrating various 
techniques in typing). 


favor of concrete illustrations. The 

text is well adapted to use in senior 

high school grades. 
* * 

HOW TO KNOW TEXTILES, by 
Cassie P. Small, Boston: Ginn and 
Co., 394 pp., $1.64, enlarged edition. 
A textbook for students in high 

schools and colleges. The history and 

place of various textiles is treated in 

a most interesting manner. The manu- 

facturing processes are considered as a 

basis for giving the student a_ better 

understanding of the importance of 
textiles in our present life. The book 
should be of value to students not only 
in merchandising classes, but also 
should be useful for supplementary 

work in economic geography. It is a 

book well worth reading by those of 

the general public who may wish to 
gain a knowledge of textiles through 
some very entertaining reading. 

* * * 

ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK, 
Edited by W. A. Paton. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1873 pp., $7.50. 

This is a revised edition of a most 
useful book. It gives a complete story 
of everything an accountant must know 
in carrying on his work. The organ- 
ization is simple, so that even the most 
unusual information can be found with- 
out difficulty. The various phases of 
accounting, including the use of ma- 
chine methods, business law, mathe- 
matical methods, and many _other 
things the accountant mav desire to 
know are given in detailed form. 

The topics are thoroughly treated, 
and yet written in a manner easy to 
understand. There can be no question 
that the book is authoritative. Every 
accountant and teacher of accounting 
should have this book available. It 
should be in the library of all schools 
in which accounting is taught. 

* 


TRAINING FOR SECRETARIAL 
PRACTICE, by Sarah A. Taintor, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
337 nn $2.50. 

A revised edition of this well known 
secretarial practice text. The book 
combines discussion of the personal 
factors of secretarial work—training, 
qualifications, duties, responsibilities, 
opportunities, ete—with a_ thorough 
study of correspondence and business 
and social writing. In this edition the 
book is brought up to date with the 
addition of many new illustrative let- 
ters and forms, exercises, and new 
chapters on alphabetical filing in busi- 
ness offices and on the social secretary 
in ~overnment circles. ithe book is to 
be used in the senior high school, in 
private business schools, and in schools 
of junior college grade. 
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BUSINESS LETTERS, FUNC- 
TIONS, PRINCIPLES, COMPOSI- 
TION, Bv Ralph Leslie Johns, New 
York: Gregg Publishing Co., 347 pp. 
The primary purpose of this new 

text is to give students of high school 

and junior college grade a_ practical 
abilitv in the use of creditable English 
in effective, up-to-date business letters. 

The text has been used in various 

schools in manuscript form before it 

was put into book form. 

The book is addressed to the stud- 
ent rather than to the teacher. Many 
illustrative letters are presented in the 
text in order that the learner may have 
before him the impetus to develop 
good letters of his own. The many il- 
lustrative materials offered are with- 
out exaggeration intriguing. Even an 
experienced letter writer will find it 
worth while to spend several hours 
with this book. Students in classes in 
English and in secretarial subjects will 
find it a pleasure to use this book as a 
text or supplementary book. There is 
a brief workbook of eighty exercises 
which accompanies the text. It will 
help the teacher determine whether the 
students have mastered the work. 

* * * 


WORK BOOK FOR FUNDAMENT- 
ALS OF OFFICE PRACTICE, by 
F. W. Loso and C. W. Hamilton, 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publish- 
ing Company. 

A work book for use in connection 
with the text by these authors. It is 
also useful, however, in connection 
with other texts. Among some of the 
more important tonics to which the 
work book ‘ives consideration are the 
following: re-tvning corrected manu- 
scripts; tabulation practice; composing 
letters, sales letters. money orders; ad- 
dressing: checks, telephoning; itinerar- 
ies: inventory; arithmetic; reconcilia- 
tion; graphs; and many other topics. 
Each problem in the work book is 
keyed with the problem in the text. 

* x 


THE METHOD OF ARGUMENT, by 
Charles A. Fritz, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 395 pp. $2.50. 

This book is written to meet not 
only the needs of college students in 
courses in argumentation, but to serve 
as a guide to any speaker whose work 
carries him into the field of contro- 
versy. Chapters dealing specifically 
with debate and group discussion have 
been included. 

The discussion of each point of 
theory or method is in most cases fol- 
lowed by an illustration of its use in 
actual speech. The primary aim has 
been to suggest a method for the use 
of principles of sound reasoning and 
to adapt them to the actual speech situ- 
ation. 

JUNIOR MANUAL GREGG SHORT- 
HAND, by John Robert Gregg, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Co., 
202 pp. $1.50. 

The Junior Manual is intended for 
use in junior high schools or in other 
schools where a course with non-voca- 
tional aims is desired. The work of 
the book should be of practical value 
to the student in that it would give a 
knowledge of the student’s aptitude 
for learning shorthand, and at the same 
time give shorthand writing ability. 
Only the fundamentals of the system 
are presented in the junior manual. 

The book contains ten lessons. For 


all practical purposes the book con- 
stitutes ten month’s work. The short- 
hand characters in the early lessons 
are developed from longhand char- 
acters through the medium of move- 
ment—and word drills. 

The shorthand principles of the 
greatest utility are presented in terms 
of a vocabulary of words of high fre- 
quency. This same principle has been 
followed in the choice of prefixes and 
suffixes. Thus while the student is 
learning the applications of a principle, 
he is at the same time learning the 
forms for the common words in which 
the principle is used. The study of ab- 
stract principles is eliminated. 

GILMARTIN’S VOCABULARY 
BUILDING AND PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH COURSE, PART I, by 
John G. Gilmartin, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 48c. 

A concise work pad for use in 
classes in business English and in sec- 
retarial or office practice classes. The 
material is organized on a_ remedial 
basis as it must be in order to be effec- 
tive in senior hieh school classes. The 
booklet gives consideration pro- 
nunciation, phrase-building, vocabulary, 
and speech development. 

Instead of devoting the lesson for a 
week to one particular phase of the 
study, as synonvms, grammar or the 
like, the author has interspersed each 
week’s work with a variety of lessons. 
By doing so, the student is kept con- 
stantly in touch with the many aspects 
of this course. The book is adapted to 
a one semester course. 

* 

STUDENT’S WORK BOOK IN 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, by 
Verl A. Teeter, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 155 pp., 90c. 

This work book is divided into three 
parts: government, economic life, and 
social problems. It was compiled to 
help high school students secure a 
broad foundation for intelligent citizen- 
shin. Each unit is accompanied by a 
bibliography and list of questions for 
class discussion. The book may be 
used for collateral work in economics 
and some of the other social-business 
subjects. 

WORK BOOK FOR USE WITH 
BUSINESS ENGLISH, bv I. Walter 
Ross, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Co. 

The third edition of this high school 
text and work book. The assionments 
and page references of the work book 
refer to the text. Each lesson may be 
given as a review of the student’s 
knowledge of the corresponding les- 
sons in the text. The work book may 
also be used in connection with other 
texts. The complete and careful defi- 
nitions and illustrations in this work 
book make it also suitable as a basic 
text to be used independently. 


DESCRIPTIVE ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR, by Homer C. House and S. E. 
Harman, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 366 pp. $1.85. 

The text may be used for reference and 
for drill. It does not presume that the 
student has any previous knowledge of 
grammar. Part I will give him what he 
needs to know about parts of speech, and 
Part II will explain the intricacies of syn- 
tax and affords quantities of material for 
practice in sentence analysis and in the 


correction of frequent errors. The book 
is intended primarily for use with people 
of college grade. The book should be 
very useful to teachers of business Eng- 
glish for reference work and supplemen- 
tary material either in the last year of 
senior high school or in the freshman 
year of college. 


* * * 


MODERN ECONOMIC SOCIETY, 
by Sumner H. Slickter, Boston: 
Henry Holt & Co., 909 pp. $5.00 
(Students’ Edition, $4,00.) 

The text is an introduction to the prin- 
ciples of economics on the college | vel. 
It is based on the author’s experience in 
teaching the subject at Cornell Univer sity. 

According to Professor J. Ele Rossi-nol 
of the University of Nebraska: 

“Tt is certainly a new departure i: its 
field and will appeal to many teacher: 0° 
the subject as a thoroughly scientific and 
pedagogical approach to the subject by 
which the student will learn in a concrete 
way the nature of business enterprise, 
how the machine works, how to analyve a 
complex of economic phenomena, and 
how to predict with reasonable probability 
the results of a given set of facts and 
forces. I am pleased to see that theory 
holds its proper place and that in the 
midst of a vast amount of informa‘ion 
collected from many sources it is still pos- 
sible to see the forest as well as the trees, 
The book seems to me one of the very 
best of recent textbooks in economics an 
should contribute in a notable way toward 
the better teaching of this difficult sub- 
ject.” 

A questions and problems book of 68 
pages (75c) has been prepared by the 
author and Paul M. O’Leary. While the 
arrangement of the problems follows the 
treatment of the subject matter covered 
by Slichter’s Modern Economic Society, 
they can be used successfully in connec- 
tion with other widely used elementary 
texts. The number of the problems is 
large enough and graded well enough to 
provide both variety and thoroughness. 

* 


The Eighth Annual Junior 
High School Conference 
The Conference meets this year on 

March 18th and 19th. Indications point 
toward the largest attendance in the his- 
tory of the Conferences. The program 
promises commensurate increase in the 
value of the conference. The central 
theme, “The New Age Challenges Teach- 
ing Methods,” reflects a forward-lee ing 
conception of education. It has drawn 
much favorable comment. The round 
table on commercial education is very 
promising. It is given here as it appears 
on the program: 

XXVI. Room 626 Commercial Building. 
10:45 a.m. Saturday. 
IMPROVING BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

Chairman: L. A. Rice, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
. Creating Business 
in a Classroom. 
Ruth I. Crooker, Junior High 

School, Summit, New Jersey. 

. How Should the Home Life of 
Pupils Affect Teaching Pro- 
cedures in Elementary Busi- 
ness Training. 
Mary V. Morrissey, Benjamin 

Franklin Junior High School, 
Yonkers, New York. 
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Used in... 
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use if desired. 


hundreds of important places. 
with an abundance of stimulating exercise material and excellent illustrations. A sepa- 
rate workbook of interesting projects and four series of objective tests are available for 


BREWER, HURLBUT, AND CASEMAN 
ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS TRAINING 


An immediate success! Published a year ago in a revised edition, it is used today in 


Carefully organized material, skillfully motivated, 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


COLUMBUS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Used in... 


Rochester, Springfield, Topeka, Harrisburg, Dallas, 


Holds Full Size Legal Sheet 


Equipped with adjustable 
line indicator and spring clip 
leaf holder. Shelf may be 
tilted to any angle and in- 
stantly locked by merely 
turning rear rod. Attractive 
black crackle finish. Easy 
to use—nothing to get out 
of order. LT specially eco- 
nomical for schools. Write 
for special QUANTITY 
PRICES. USE THE 
COUPON. 


samerican Electric Company, Inc. 
6126 So. La Salle St., Chicago. ! 
Send us quantity prices and discounts on 
Copy Book Holder. 


No. 100 


(Shown above) 


For Standard Notebook 
No. 2.00 


For Extra Large Sheets 
No. 110—$4.50 


The Very Latest 


Tha Mark of a Good 


| 
20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 


In Bookkeeping 


AND ACCOUNTING— 


Using the equation approach. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING 


AND ACCOUNTING— 


Using the balance sheet approach. 


Each is the latest and most modern 


of its type. 


Let us make a recom- 


mendation for your course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) . 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Teachers 
Agencies 


COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS NEEDED 


For Public Schools and Colleges 
Throughout the Entire West 


Unexcelled Service 
Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Manager 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg, 
DENVER, COLO. 

Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 


LARGEST IN THE WEST 


Positions for Teachers 


Also money making private schools 
for sale 
Our calls for teachers extend 
from Maine to Calif. Write for 
one of our new application forms 
—il’s free. State qualifications. 
Address: 


Cole-Cowan Teachers’ Agency 
MARION, IND. 


Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service 
ALL THROUGH 
THE YEAR 


Consult 


The OHIO TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


A. I. U. CITADEL — COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Teachers Agencies! 


Advertise your service here. Tell 
teachers what you have to offer in 
the JoURNAL or BusINEE Epuca- 
TION—the magazine that progres- 
sive teachers read. 


For Further Information IVrite to 


The Journal of Business 


Education 
1170 Broadway New York 


Call to Arms 


(Continued from page 11) 


lied upon to present any definite 
body of knowledge or consistent 
point of view.” 

“Render unto Caesar that which 


is Gacsar’s.”’ 


do 


mercial 


What can you 
As individual com- 
we have done 


about it? 
teachers 


much to further the cause of com- 
mercial education and we shall do 


much 


in the future. There are 


some things we can do singly and 


some collectively. 


It will be only 


through united effort that we shall 
now solve many of our problems 
and face that brighter future with 
our boys and girls headed for the 
business world of tomorrow. 


Do you have a city supervisor of 


English ? 
foreign languages? 
for social science? 
are there are, 


Is there a supervisor of 
Is there one 
The chances 
since most cities 


have supervisors of these academic 


departments. 


But, do you have a 


city supervisor of commercial edu- 


cation? 


Moreover, do you have a 


need for such a city supervisor? 
A supervisor of commercial educa- 
tion seems to be a necessity for the 
following reasons: 


5. 


To make possible the stand- 
ardization of the commercial 
work, so that the same objec- 
tives may be achieved in all 
schools teaching a_ certain 
grade of work. 


. To bring about the unification 


of methods and textbooks and 
tie up the work of the lower- 
type school to the work of the 
school of a higher type so that 
the student passes from grade 
to grade without any lost time 
or lack of interest. 


. To make possible the set-up 


of standard qualifications for 
commercial teachers for both 
junior and senior high schools 
and the improvement of the 
teaching force by extension 
work in a college or university 
located in the city. Such 
courses might be made very 
valuable, also, in getting 
across many of the ideas re- 
garding work in the city sys- 
tem. 


. To plan and make possible 


standardized units as to lay- 
out and equipment. 

To care for a city-wide testing 
program, which is almost im- 
possible to carry out in any 
other way. Such a testing 
program will surely bring 
about a unification and im- 
provement of teaching. 


An Unusually 
Helpful 
Book 


Bookkeeping and shorthand no 
longer serve all the purposes oj 
high school commercial educa- 
tion. What shall we teach after 
and in addition to these sub 
jects? This is a problem all bus.- 
ness teachers must face in th: 
immediate future. 


Social Business Education 


in 
Secondary Schools 
‘By H. A. and M. H. Tonne 


has a message you cannot affor:' 
tomiss. It makesa carefu' analysi. 
of nonvocational business educa. 
tion. Detailed attention is given 
to junior business training, econ- 
omic geography, advertising, 
salesmanship, business organiza- 
tion, economics, law, and other 
social business subjects. 


288 pages . . $2.75 list postpaid 


New York University’Press Bookstore 


Washington Square East’ New Yerk. N. Y. 


TYPING TO MUSIC 
Hall’s Rhythm Drills 


For class room and private instruc- 
tion. Endorsed by leading educators 
in America and Europe. Address: 

L. E. HALL 
88 West 123rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Dictionary of Business Terms 


By C. MARTIN ALSAGER, A.M., J. D. 


The purpose of this book is to present 
in convenient form a dictionary contain- 
ing brief and concise definitions of near- 
ly 4,000 commonly used terms, phrases 
and abbreviations relating to accounting, 
banking, bonds, brokerage, business law, 
business organization, corporations, do- 
mestic and foreign exchange, economics, 
insurance, investments, international 
trade, money, mortgages, real estate, 
shipping, speculations, stocks, stock ex- 
change operations, taxation, transporta- 
tion, trusts, and other branches of, or 
relating to, business. 

Many of these terms, although in com- 
mon use in all parts of the United 
States, have never before been defined 
in a business sense. 

The book will be found of especial 
value to students and teachers in Col- 
leges of Commerce and Business Admin- 
istration, students and teachers of Econ- 
omics and Engineering, Public Account- 
ants, Bankers,’ Brokers, institutional, 
technical and public libraries, and to all 
who have need or occasion to become 
familiar with business terms. 


CALLAGHAN & COMPANY 
Since 1864 
401 East Ohio Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JoURNAL or BusINEss EDUCATION when writing to advertisers. 
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Industrial Depression’. 


(Continued from page 24) 


Let us notice some of the evil 
results of this change in the pur- 
chasing power of money. Take 
the man who loaned $100 in 1913, 
and was paid back in 1920. He 
ga\c $100 in purchasing power and 
received back about $40 pur- 
chasing power. The investments 
whch consist of rights to receive 
stated sums of money, such as 
bor ds, mortgages, annuities, in- 
surince, etc., are subject to the 
sanie hazards. The investor is 
conipelled in spite of himself to 
garible on the value of the dollar. 
lf it goes up, the dollars he re- 
cei es will buy more; if it fails, his 
dol'ars will buy less. The man 
wh» in 1914 put money in the sav- 
ings bank, where he left it to ac- 
cumulate at 5 ver cent till 1918, 
suliered a loss through the shrink- 
age of the dollar sufficient to wipe 
out all the gain from his compound 
interest for the four years. The 
same loss would result if the ac- 
tual money were held intact in a 
safe. Those whose incomes are in 
the form of salaries and wages are 


affected by fluctuation in the value 
of money the same as are the 
creditors. 

The unstable dollar has caused 
the fluctuations of 40 billion dol- 
lars in 5 years. The unstable dol- 
lar thus blindly robbed some and 
enriched others. And, not only are 
individuals bound together by 
these creditor and debtor relation- 
ships, but nations are also, so that 
a small change in the value of gold 
may increase or decrease interna- 
tional debts by a purchasing power 
equivalent to many millions of dol- 
lars. If prices are allowed to go 
down, it becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult for the debtor nations to pay 
their debts, and if they are allowed 
to go up, the creditor nations com- 
plain. This obviously has an im- 
portant bearing upon international 
political relations and upon world 
peace. 

The rank and file of the econo- 
mists agree that the dollar can be 
stabilized and that this would have 
a great effect upon smoothing out 
the business cycle. There can be 


no doubt but that something 
should be done to prevent this 
periodic reappearance of depres- 
sion periods and that much can be 
done to prevent this by the sug- 
gestions above discussed. 


Office Practice in 
Roxbury, Mass. 
(Continued from page 18) 

lems that we are attacking this 


school year I may mention the fol- 
lowing: 


I Battery instruction on Calculators 

Il Battery instruction on the Dicta- 
phone 

III Teaching of business arithmetic 


through instruction on calculators 
IV Special units of work for post- 
graduates 
It is eminently fitting that I 
should refer to the splendid coop- 
eration and efficient work of the 
members of the office practice 
group. Whatever success these 
courses have attained during the 
five years of progressive develop- 
ment is due in large measure to the 
untiring efforts and constructive 
suggestions of my co-workers, the 
Misses Austin, Barker, Gale, Mc- 
Carthy, Little, Stuart, and Ward. 
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wonder 
pened to move your home to the 


Special Winter 
Rate :— 


$3 per day 


three windows. 


One in a Thousand 


At 999 hotels in Atlantic City you can get the same 
rooms with or without meals. . . 


*An Original and Unique Service 


The Carolina Crest 
The Thousandth Hotel 


*Abed or at your service table enjoy a delicious 
WITHOUT CHARGE 
in the privacy of your own comfortable room while 
you glance through your morning paper . . . then 
as all our guests do—how we hap- 


H. L. FAIRBAIRN, MANAGER 


GET THE FACTS 
that make your 
METHODS 


Successful ! 


ONE YEAR 
(10 issues) 
comes to you 
for $2.00 


A TWO 
YEARS’ 
subscription 
at $3.00 
saves $1.00 


CAROLINA CREST | 


North Carolina Ave. near 
Boardwalk 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Every room with private bath—Bed lamps and at least 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 
1170 BROADWAY 


HREE questions face every 

thoughtful teacher: (1) How 

can I get the best results 
from the methods and materials 
I use in teaching? (2) How 
can I at the same time increase 
the efficiency of these methods 
and materials by learning from 
others what is being done day 
by day? (8) If there are cer- 
tain facts behind the successful 
practice of these methods where 
can I get these facts impartial- 
ly set forth? 


These questions are being 
answered for you each month 
in THE JOURNAL OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION. 


It is the only INDEPEN- 
DENT magazine published for 
those who are training students 
to enter business. It gives you 
the WHEN —the WHY —the 
WHAT of business education. 


NEW YORK 


Ve will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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KEEPING 


STEP 


With Modern Business 


Hotchkiss and Drew’s 
NEW MODERN 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 
400 pp. _—Illustrated $2.16 


atl bringing this popular book up to 
date, more than half has been re- 
written and much new material has 
been added. Its fresh new spirit gives 
the subject a live interest for both 
teacher and pupil. Its instruction is 
in harmony with the present-day de- 
mands of business organizations. 


In clear and forceful ways this 
book trains the pupil in modern 
ways of handling business corres- 
pondence and gives him the mastery 
of English which progressive employ- 
ers now require. All the business 
forms, letters, etc., are thoroughly 
practical. 

AUTHORS: Georce Burton Hotcx- 
Kiss, M.A., Professor of Marketing, 
New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 
and CetiA ANNE Drew, Ph.B., In-, 


structor in English, High School of 
Commerce, New York, N. Y. 
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Ideal Office Suite to Sublet 
at Attractive Price 
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feet, which sublets at a very at- 
tractive rental. Immediate action 
is requested. Address J. J. Whelan, 
Room 1210, 1170 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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Better than = anybody 
else, you know what 
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‘The 
EDUCATION 
INDEX 


Whatever your chief professional int«r- 
ests Iuay be, new and helpful articles 
about them are always easy to find. 

To find the best articles upon any edu- 
cational subject, consult the EDU‘ A- 
TION INDEX in your nearest Pubic, 
College or School library. It is a mon :h- 
ly subject index to the contents of le d- 
ing educational magazines, including 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUC A- 
TION. 

The library will probably have just the 
magazines you wish, new or old. If 
not, we can supply them promptly end 
reasonably. 


Periodicals Department 
The H. W. WILSON Company 


Compilers and publishers of indexes to periodica!. 
950-972 University Ave. New York 


The New Pitman q 
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Benn Pitman system presented 
in novel and simple way— 
Single Stem Method. Makes 
learning easy. Course includes 
87 graded letters. Abundant 
reading matter. 

Cloth. pp. 174. List $1.50, 
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Back of its Scholar- 
ship and Accuracy 


That is why The 
Merriam - Webster is 
the “Supreme Au- 
thority’; is the most 
widely refer- 
ence work the 
world; is universal- 
ly accepted in the 
courts, colleges, 
schools, and librar- 
ies. 


~—SWEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 


Every State that has adopted an 
unabridged dictionary for use in 
its schools has chosen exclusively 
The Merriam-Webster. 

Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are 
based on the New International 
for pronunciation, spelling, com- 
pounding, and division of words. 
The Colleges voted overwhelming- 


CEN EEN EDT 


ly in favor of Webster as the 
standard of pronunciation, in 
answer to questions submitted by 
the Chicago Woman’s Club. 
GET THE BEST! 

Write for Free richly illustrated 
pamphlet with sample pages of 
The New International. 
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Spend One Hour 


with 
Business Letters 


(Principles, Functions, Composition) 


by 


Ralph Leslie Johns 


Junior College, Glendale, California 


And you will find the solution to your problem of teaching Business Correspondence. 


Mr. Johns has, without question, produced the outstanding text in the field of 
Business English literature. 


In a book of 347 pages, Mr. Johns covers practically every phase of Business 
English and Correspondence. He has given us a real, honest-to-goodness textbook 
that is authoritative and in complete harmony with good business practice. The 
author’s free, easy, vigorous style will intrigue and delight both teacher and 
student. 


A Joy to Teach 


The definite, clear-cut, human interest assignments given at the end of each 
chapter, make the book so teachable that even the inexperienced instructor will 
have no difficulty in obtaining worth while, measurable results. 


List Prices 


Workbook (entirely optional) ° 36 


Suitable for private commercial school, senior high school, junior college, and 
first-year college classes. 


Order your copy from our nearest office and judge for yourself whether or 
not the merits of this unique book have been overstated. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Toronto London Sydney 
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Contains a Solvent 
that Keeps ANY Pen 


CLEAN! 


Send coupon 
for 30,000-word supply 
FREE! 


‘‘Make us an ink as good as the Duofold 
Pen’’—countless people have asked. Our 
analysis disclosed 69% of pens received for 
service had had their writing efficiency im- 
paired through the use of existing inks 

Gummy sediment is one of the worst foes. 
It clogs the pen feed, fouls the point. Thin, 
watery inks are no better. And practically 
all inks dry so slowly you must stop and 
stop to blot. 

Parker chemists had long been quietly at 
work on these problems. Recently, after 
spending 3 years and $68,000, after making 
up and testing 1021 formulas, they tri- 
umphed with formula No. 1022—QUINK’ 


To PARKER PEN OWNERS 


Try an ink as good 
as the Duofold Pen 


(the quick-drying ink) 


QUINK—dries one-third quicker. Like 
high-test gas in a motor car, it removes the 
residue in pens, left by other inks. You'll 
not find a trace of sediment in QUINK. It 
is 99 99/100% fluid by laboratory tests. 

It dries by penetrating the paper in 34% 
seconds, yet resists evaporation, hence keeps 
pen point moist. The nationally known 
Miner Laboratories proved it dries 31% 
faster on paper than other inks. 

Five vivid colors, always brilliant—never 
watery—never fading. Ask any dealer for 
Parker Quénk, or write for 30,000- word 
supply free. Do this today and see what a 
difference in your pen, and your writing. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
Dept. 89, Janesville, Wis. 


nd me, free, 30,000-word bottle of QUINK, kind 
and color checked below: 

PERMANENT QUINK 

Violet [] Red [] WAS. 


For business, Parker’s 
PERMANENT QUINK— 
permanent in all colors— 
green, red and violet, as well 
as blue-black and black. 


““HEAVEN-SENT INK!” 


és the name mother gives to 
Parker’s WASHABLE QUINK 


because washing removes it 
completely from clothes. 


Blue [] Black [J Green 
BLE QUINK (blue only). 


Name. 
Address. 


City 
My Dealer's Name 
Address. 
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